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THE truest sympathy seeks to cheer 
and strengthen, to impart the feeling of 
healthy self-reliance. The Ypres 
that does nothing but pity and condole 
with its object can only debilitate and 
destroy. 


THE repeated and full announcement 
of the Conference programme on the 
last page will, we trust, inspire many 
readers at the last moment to set aside 
all hesitation and attend the May meet- 
ings. 


THE undying power of a great man 
is illustrated in a recent remark .of 
Moncure Conway. “QOnly last Sun- 
day I heard Parker preach in Boston. 
He bore the outward appearance of 
Phillips Brooks, but that great-hearted 
sermon had never been heard had not 
Parker lived.” 


THOosE subscribers who have com- 
plained of not receiving the paper in 
time for Sunday reading will be glad 
to know that soon after the Conference 
number is issued, UNiTy is to bring 
forward its date of publication two 
days. We shall thereby be able to 
mail it in time to reach all but the most 
distant subscribers by Saturday night. 


NOTHING at once more helps and 
obstructs exact knowledge of a 
Special event or circumstance than the 
personal equation. Notwo minds see 
a single character or incident, in history 
or in the common daily life about us, 
exactly in the same light. But while 
this peoee equation hinders our abso- 
knowledge of any special truth, it 
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at the same time enlarges our concep- 
tion of truth, by widening human ex- 
perience and promoting a sympathetic 
understanding of differently constituted 
minds and ~individualities. 


THE Advance says that “the con- 
science is the inner guide by which a 
man reaches God by the light of nature.” 
But even the Scriptures, were there no 
conscience, would be useless. They 
“ would find mana brute, and to the 
brute the Scriptures cannot appeal.” 
Can it be that orthodoxy is going over 
to the “ethical basis ” theory? 


Dr. Francis E. Asport, in the 
last number of Zhe Hthical Record, 
declares: “If the Ethical Culture 
Movement is to live and grow and con- 
quer the world, it must dig down, cost 
what it may,to a philosophy which 
shall find the Moral Ideal to be the 
very bottom fact on which the universe 
itself is built.” It seems to us that this 
is exactly what is meant by giving re- 
ligion an ethical basis. 


A REVIEWER says of Henry Drum- 
mond’s “ The Greatest Thing in the 
World,” that “ Professor Drummond 
concludes with the startling fact that 
the final test of religion will not be re- 
ligiousness, but love, a withholding of 
which is a negation of Christ himself. 
Before the Son of Man, inthe presence 
of humanity, we shall be ‘charged, and 
the words will * sound not of theology, 
but of Life.’ ” 


Hows it that the springtime, the sea- 
son of renewed growth and promise in 
the natural world, is the period of phy- 
sical languor and weakness in man? Is it 
because he has abused rather than 
wisely used the winter’s opportunities of 
work and healthy activity? Or may 
the drooping body be taken as a sign of 
life’s rich excess instead of its depletion? 
Anyway there is a new buoyancy in 
the heart at this time of year that 
may be taken to signifiy our spiritual 
accord with the springing grass, and 
budding leaves. 


Mr. Knapp at a banquet given in 
honor of the appearance of the Japan- 
ese Journal called “ The Unitarian,” 
said: “The Unitarian interest is no 
longer a theological one, but a humani- 
tarian interest. Unitarians no longer 
care to dispute about the unity of God; 
their emphasis is laid upon the idea of the 
unity of man. They are thrilled with 
a modern consciousness of the unity 
of mankind, and upon that unity and 
upon what may be done to advance it, 
they put their chief emphasis to-day.” 
So mote it be. 


THERE are but two things any man 
greatly needs in this world. The first 
is some worthy task to perform, some 
object in life that shall command all 
his energies and serve a useful purpose 
to mankind. The second is a high and 
glowing ideal of work itself, one that 
shall raise the daily task above drudg- 
ery and redeem it from sordid and de- 
basing motives. ‘There is no happiness 
equal to that which comes with the full 
exercise of one’s powers in congenial 
and needed work. ag 


Our friend H. Tambs Lyche writes 
us in warm praise of the Wester Con- 
ference, which he pronounces the one 
religious organization in which the 
modern rationalist can work with all 
his soul, in which he can hope and for 
which he can earnestly pray. Many 
liberal societies, he thinks, are aiming 
at nothing more than to rationalize and 
modernize the old church, without suf- 
ficient recognition of the claim to help 


and fellowship of that large class of 
unchurched liberals outside. What is 
most needed to-day is a religious move- 
ment that shall aim to unite all the dif- 
ferent elements and phases of thought 
included in the term liberal, into one 
comprehensive and active working or- 
ganization. The Western Conference 
is trying todo this work, and deserves 
the help of all enlightened believers in 
the principles of rational religion. 


Rev. JouHN CoLEMAN Apbams, of 
Chicago, writes an open letter to Rev. 
Joseph Cook. “ There are several counts 
against the Boston Lectureship; but the 
last and heaviest is that it has not dis- 
tinguished between Universalists and 
Unitarians, but tied them up in the 
same theological bag to drown them 
together. Now, Universalists are dif- 
ferent: ‘hey are Christians; ¢Aey are 
not drifting towards ‘simple theism 
and ethical culture.’” We find as much 
blamable confusion of thought here as 
Mr. Adams did in his orthodox critic. 


ALL humanitarians will commend 
the action of our City Council in pass- 
ing an ordinance against child labor; 
providing that no child—under fourteen 
we believe—shall be employed for hire 
who cannot show a certificate from the 
Board of Education that he has com- 
plied with the Compulsory Education 
law during. the preceding twelve 
months, and also a certificate of health 
from 2 an pe “ The Fair,” a 
mercantile house that has received a 
good deal of public criticism, is said 
to have been the first to adopt the 
eight-hour 1@w. 


Lhe Universalist says that the min- 
isters who go out of that denomination 
are soon homesick for the old faith. 
“ A considerable per cent of those who 
leave our fellowship are seeking it 
again within a few years.” It is very 
different with Unitarians, who are usu- 
ally so successful in other denominations 
that they never wish to come back. 
They are looked upon as great access- 
ions to orthodoxy and sometimes made 
elders, bishops, etc. Still, very few go 
away. More come. Four ministers 
from other denominations applied for a 
place in our fellowship within a single 
week in March. Wecan hardly find 
places for half of them. 


THE present agitation of the labor 
question does not arise from any indisg 
position on man’s part to work, to per- 
form his allotted share of labor, or to 
earn the reward it brings. On the 
contrary, the spirit of work, belief in 
its high, ennobling influence, and re- 
spect for the worker mere never so 
active as to-day. The desire to be of 
some real use in the world is growing 
stronger among all classes of people. 
The rich are growing ashamed of riches 
spent only forthe ends of selfish ad vance- 
ment and ease, while the poor, who 
have never been properly trained and 
educated, are growing tired of enforced 
idleness that leads to misery and crime. 
The spirit of industrious enterprise is 
thoroughly alive. Opportunity—oppor- 
tunity to work, to find his own true 
place in the world of living effort and 
aspiration, this is what every man de- 
sires above everything else. 


EMERSON in his “ English Traits,” 
tells this delightful story of English 
generosity. ‘“ When the subscription 
paper was going the rounds to raise the 
seven thousand pounds necessary to buy 
the Lawrence collection of the Raphal 
and Michel Angelo cartoons, the paper 
was handed to Lord Eldon when three 
thousand pounds had been subscribed. 


Instead of a bundred pounds he sur- 
prised them by putting down his name 
for three thousand pounds. They told 
him that they should now very easily 
raise the remainder. ‘ No,’ he said, 
‘your men have probably already con- 
tributed all they can spare. I can as 
well give the rest,’ and he withdrew his 
check for three thousand, and wrote 
four thousand pounds.” There is a 
point which when reached makes giv- 
ing to great interests more exhilarating 
and delightful to the giver than to any 
one else. Are there not those who will 
imitate the example of Lord Eldon in 
the Western Conference by finishing 
out the twenty-five thousand of the en- 
dowment fund? 
“ Life is bounded, filled and rounded 

By its power to do; 

For in living, through our giving 

Share we Christ’s own lot.” 

MEADVILLE is loth to think of the 
time when the serene face of President 
Livermore which has been seen on its 
streets so familiarly for the last_thirt 
years will not be one of its daily privte.. 
leges. The Board of Trustees of the 
Meadville Theological School generous- 
ly tendered the use of the President’s 
house, and a thousand dollars a year for 
five years, if he could find it possible to 
remain as a resident in Meadville after 
the termination of his active duties as 
the President of the School, at the close 
of this school year. But after mature 
deliberation, President Livermore has 
decided to return to the old homestead 
at Wilton, New Hampshire, where 
amid the scenes of his youth, he 
will spend his days in quiet literary 
work, and in the completion of certain 
plans in this direction for which he has 
patiently waited a convenient oppor- 
tunity. No man has earned a clearer 
title to a serene Indian summer of 
life than Mr. Livermore, and we 
know of no man better qualified to en- 
joy the same. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR, 

Now that the law creating the Co- 
lumbian fair for 1892-3 has received the 
President’s signature, it becomes us to 
recognize it as a serious responsibility, a 
solemn trust. Forthe commercial, in- 
dustrial and art interests of this great 
celebration we have but little anxiety. 
We have great faith that the enterprise 
has fallen into hands that will be able 
to carry it to a triumphant success in 
these directions. But it will be a poor 
Columbian celebration if it does not suc- 
ceed in placing magnificent emphasis 
upon the development of subtler and 
higher interests than these above. It is 
a splendid opportunity to do something 
that will mark the growth of the world 
in morals and religion, and indicate the 
high water mark attained in these di- 
rections. 

Two things should be earnestly 
sought for, and early plans looking to- 
wards their realization should be ma- 
tured, viz.: 1. A profitable use of the 
Sunday and, if possible, an object les- 
son in the more proper use of the same 
for all times and lands. ‘The old battle 
between the Sabbatarians and the secu- 
larists will doubtless be opened early. 
The former would close all exhibits on‘ 
Sunday and fill the avenues of the city 
with a feverish, restless tide of humani- 
ty, a large number of which will be at 
the mercy of those other attractions that 
are allied to coarseness and bestiality; 
while the latter would refuse to mark 
the day with any thoughtfulness or quiet 
and would strain the nerves and pain 
the sensibilities with the continuous 
push of business. Is nota third and 
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higher thing possible? Hush the roar 
of machinery, reduce all activities to the 
minimum, but keep the gates open for 
the, enjoyment of the various depart- 
ments of fime arts, and to give an op- 
portunity to visitors from all parts of 
the world to listen to the prophetic 
voices from all nations and to join in 
worship with many peoples. Let the 
Exposition ground on Sunday be con- 
verted, without legal restriction or dis- 
crimination, into a great religious con- 
clave where all the sects of Christen- 
dom, and the representatives of the non- 
Christian world, will each, in their own 
way, and at their own expense, arrange 
for their religious services. So far as pos- 
sible the various denominations should 
be stimulated to build their own taberna- 
cles, which, during the six working days 
of the week, can be used as a place of ren- 
dezvous for the distribution of their lit- 
erature, the exhibition of their activities, 
etc.; and on Sunday it would be the 
place where the voice of their ablest 
representatives may be heard. This 
would lift the Sunday into a day 
of great privileges, besides offering 
on such a day a _ beautiful object lesson 
in the sympathy of religions, the fra 
ternity that includes varying creeds and 
rituals. 

The second thing to be worked for 
is a great inter-national conference of 
religion, a council particularly of all 
the liberal religious interpreters of the 
word that can be gathered. If the mat- 
ter is taken in hand promptly, and the 
spirit is broad enough, a great world’s 
conference is possible in 1593, in which 
may be seen not only representatives of 
the various Unitarian organizations of 
the world, reaching from Transylvania 
to Japan, but also delegates from the 
Universalists, the broad church among 
the Episcopalians, the Jewish fraternity, 
the Ethical Culture movement, the 
Brahmo Somaj of India; with the en- 
lightened Parsee of modern times, the 
Mohammed and other representatives; 
who are willing to recognize or exem- 
plify the unity of God and the unity of 
the race, together with the universality 
of religion. It should be a convention 
not for spectacular display, but for sin- 
cere testimony and profound utterance. 
Obviously this is a mattc: beyond the 
jurisdiction of the official management. 
It must be taken in hand and carried 
through by some existing religious or- 
ganization. Providentially it would 
seem that history, as well as the faith 
and name, would give the task of shap- 
ing such a conclave and carrying it to 
successful issue, to Unitarians. We 
trust that this matter will receive care- 
ful and earnest attention at the meet- 
ings of the Western Conference next 
week. The co-operation of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Unitarian Association 
should be solicited at once; and at the 
meeting of the National Unitarian Con- 
ference to be held in the autumn of ’g1, 
a sum, if need be, of not less than $10,- 
ooo should be raised to carry the plan 
through, and perhaps the next biennial 
session of this national body be changed 
so as to meet in Juneor July, 1893, in 
Chicago, in connection with this Pan- 
Ethnic religious conference. 

Surely the discovery of America 
meant other and better things than 
more gold mines and larger wheat fields 
for the world, The triumphs of Ful- 
ton, Morse and Edison await their spir- 
itual interpretation, and are ready to be 
transposed into religious verities. This 


is the higher business of the World’s 


Fair. 


EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENOE. 


The ms. of the following Easter letter 
reached the office during the editor's absence 
from town, was mislaid and overlooked, and 
thus makes a rather untimely appearance in 
print, but our readers will still find much of 
interest in it.—Eps. 

The Easter concerts with their adver- 
tisements and programmes are over. 
The usual Sunday quiet will now return 
to the churches, though in a few places 
the Easter music will be repeated on the 
second Sunday of the month. The 
newspapers of the Saturday previous to 
Easter announced that it was impossible 


to publish all the programmes of the 
celebration. But there were enough 
given with names of the compositions 
and composers, of the choirs om soloists 
to make one long for the Puritan Sab- 
bath. On Monday the florists counted 
their ample earnings, the musicians cal- 
culated which church paid best, the hos- 
pital nurses threw away the faded 
flowers and individual poor people 
wished they had the money which the 
tlowers cost instead of the flowers. In 
a few instances the potted plant was 
placed on the sunny window-ledge with 
a silent resolve to cherish it as long as 
one could. The Sunday-school takes 
on again its normal function of instruc- 
tion in religion and ethics, and ceases to 
be a weekly rehearsal]. Easter music is 
folded away in church closets or on up- 
per shelves of book-stores till another 
spring, when it will be resuscitated. 
This year even the orthodox and Bap- 
tist churches have joined in this Easter 
symbolism, which, notwithstanding its 
origin, is often placed on a money basis. 
As a festival of nature it is as beautiful 
as ever to keep the day; as a religious 
festival it is as sacred as ever; yet its 
meaning is overshadowed by its finan- 
cial success. ‘T'wenty years ago its ob- 
servance was like a home-day of joy in 
the church. One’s own choir and one’s 
own people sang. The children added 
their shrill, untrained voices, and the 
parishioners sent a few flowers to pul- 
pit and communion table, while all 
greeted each other with a deeper sense 
of gratitude for life than was usually 
allowed to gleam forth under the usual 
Sunday etiquette. The natural and re- 
ligious significance of Easter is still ex- 
tant and ever will be, but it is overlaid 
with religious, symbolic rivalry and de- 
sire for Easter novelties, until the day 
has become a travesty on gratitude. 
There is another side to this Easter 
memorial service which is full of truth 
and delight. I doubt not it was found 
in many churches in spite of the pro- 
grammes. But in Arlington street 
church its celebration was unique in its 
simplicity. People came in crowds, 
though when they found that only a 
Sunday-school service was to be held 
they departed, leaving then a large con- 
gregation which filled the building. 
Morgan street chapel, in which many 
of Mr. Herford’s young people teach, 
joined with Arlington street as before 
in this service. The flowers did not 
crowd the space in front of the pulpit, 
or obscure its architectural lines. The 
platform was filled with the grown-up 
helpers, and Mr. Herford gave each 
child a plant. The service was a sim- 
ee one for children, with a story told 
y Mr. Herford in his own peculiar 
manner of brightness and cordiality. 
Best of all was the informal coming up 
of the classes for the flowers, the liberty 
of selection allowed, the personal word 
or smile the minister gave each one, 


and then, after the service, the happy lin- 


gering way in which for more than half 
an hour, all gathered round the table 
and took away plants for one or another 
friend. There was entire freedom from 
any display or affected symbolism, and 
there was a joyous heartiness, a family 
cordiality, a “ father-in-the-church ” 
manner which sent us older ones home 
full of pleasant sadness for the memo- 
ries of the day so sweetly hallowed. 

A notable pulpit exchange was lately 
made by Mr. Herford and Mr. Savage. 
The parishes of both ministers were 
equally delighted with the reverence 
and the freedom which each church 
unexpectedly found in the preacher of 
the other church. To any one who 
knew both men, the comments were 
amusing. A story is told of Mr. 
Savage, who, a few weeks ago, 
preached somewhere else, out of his 
own pulpit; that when one of the list- 
eners was asked how he liked the ser- 
mon, he expressed his unqualified ap- 
proval; to his friend feeling sure that 
the speaker did not know whom he 
was praising, asked if he knew Mr. 
Savage. The listener replied with a 
most energetic negative. Then said 
his questioner, “ you did not realize that 
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conservative was amazed. The modern 
method of non-exchanges is_a loss all 
round, No minister can preach forty, 
good, new sermons every year te the 
same people. When a parish is pre- 
informed as to the general views of 
their minister, it pays less attention to 
his sermons than if it were still expec- 
tant concerning his opinions. More- 
over, people usually like to hear a 
variety of speakers, and though in the 
course of a week a parishoner may 
sadly tell his pastor how he“ missed the 
accustomed voice,” he yet has been 
pleased by hearing some one else, about 
whom henceforth he can have an 
opinion, without going out of his cus- 
tomary Sunday path to form it. Minis- 
ters would be less puzzled about modes 
of work and less uniform in their 
methods of presentation, if they could 
see the result of their words and man- 
ners on the countenances of another 
audience than that of their own 
regular and partial hearers. Possibly 
also the floating population of a church 
would not change their pew residences 
so often, if there were more oppor- 
tunity through the pulpit for varied lis- 
tening on the part of the congregation. 
Those, who care neither for new doc- 
trine nor for new faces, would still 
gladly permit this unwelcome roaming 
of their chosen minister for the sake of 
the intellectual relief it affords or ought 
to afford him. } 

In a letter it is easy to skip from 
America to Italy. Does Unity know 
of the Beatrice Exposition, which is to 
open in Florence in May? The work 
of women alone is to be exhibited. 
Women in picturesque costumes of 
various Italian provinces will have the 
care of the various departments, as 
saleswomen (or ladies) and exhibitors, 
The Exposition will commence with a 
“ Calendimaggio” in costumes of the 
thirteenth century, with songs and gar- 
lands of flowers. Tableaux from the 
“ Vita di Nuova” will be enacted, and 
selections from Dante’s poems will be 
played and sung between the scenes, 
In Teak the sixth centennial of the death 
of Beatrice, there will be a literary and 
musical assembly in her honor. The 
men awarded will be gold, silver and 

ronze medals, with the portrait of the 
Beatrice on one side, and on the reverse 
the name of the woman competitor 
receiving it. There are to be eight 
sections of the Exposition, painting 
of various kinds, sculpture and en- 
graving, literature, embroidery and 
laces, Women’s ornaments, schools, 
hygiene and philanthropy, different 
industries. What department is left 
for man as peculiar to him? One table 
is to be named the Beatrice table, to 
which will be assigned all 2” memoriam 
objects relating to her. It is a beauti- 
ful thought, that after six centuries, the 
modern woman, still incomplete, should 
hold in Florence an exposition of 
woman’s efforts, that the city of theology 
and patriotism, beauty and learning, 
should honor in Beatrice the perfect 
woman on the thirteenth century, the 
glorious possibilities of future woman- 
hood. K. G. W. 


“HOMES WITHOUT GOD.” 

Lhe Indiana Baptist thinks that the 
“ alarming evil of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ” is** Homes WitTHovut Gop;” by 
which it means homes where “ there is 
no prayer, no God, no Bible-reading, 
no worship.” 

Doubtless many homes are helped by 
these domestic devotions; and we may 
well wish that more often the spirit of 
reverence and trust, of aspiration and 
patience might be quickened at the fire- 
side altar. But we are not in the habit 
of thinking of homes as destitute of 
God, though wanting in these formal- 
ities. No man need go out of his own 
neighborhood to find some of the best 

ople he knows, who observe no 

orms of family worship. To speak of 
such homes as * godless ”’ is a misuse of 
language, or it is simply religious cant 
of the most contemptible sort. 

We recall still, after many years, the 
account which a lady gave us of once 


you were hearing Mr. Savage.” The 


| dining with Rev. Dr. Bellows in New 


York, and the shock which she then 
receiyed by his proceediug with the 
meal without saying grace. If she had 
been a Baptist woman (she was a Uni- 
tarian) she would very likely have left 
his house convinced that there was no 
God in it. As it was, it set her thinking 
and in the end enlarged her reason on 
religious matters. 

John F. W. Ware, one of the suc- 
cessors of Channing in Boston, was 
brought up so differently from ortho- 
dox children that he was not in the 
habit of hearing his father pray, except 
on occasion, or in the services of public 
worship. Sometimes as a boy he went 
with his father on ministerial exchanges. 
And when they were away from home 
over night and occupied the same room 
and the same bed, he wondered when 
it was that his father prayed, or if he 
said any prayer at all. And yet among 
Unitarians hardly any name is more 
suggestive of saintliness than that of 
Henry Ware, Jr. Nor did the son as 
boy or man ever doubt the godliness of 
his character or the religiousness of 
the home life. On the other hand, 
we cannot forget the harm hat has 
often been done to tendet minds by a 
vigorous ritualism of household devo- 
tions, an externality of pious practices, 
blunting or drying up all the religious 
sensibilities in the young heart. iL. 


MEN AND THINGS. 
THE Standard says of Mr. Salter’s lecture 
before the Philosophical Club of Harvard Col- 
lege that it was “ transcendentalism revived.” 


SINCE 1830 the Congregationalists of Bos- 
ton have started thirty-four churches in that 
city and abandoned sixteen. But then, not 
every Unitarian tree lives to bear fruit. 


Tue Librarian of Congress,Mr. Spofford, is 
authority for the statement that the colored 
people read serious and improving books 
chiefly, works on travel, biography, govern- 
ment and politics. They care little for fiction 
or for political economy, but are fond of 
science. 


Rev. J]. H.CRooKER contributes an essay to 
the April number of the Vew England Maga- 
zine on Jonathan Edwards, whom he pro- 
nounces “a melancholy example of a saintly 
character wasted by false dogma, of large 
abilities turned to barren uses, which led him 
to the borders of monomania.” 


Jacos Estey, founder of the Estey Organ 
Co., lately died in Brattleboro, Vt. He started 
in business fifty years ago with $200 capital. 
At his death the business which he had con- 
ducted so successfully was represented by the 
thriving{little village of Esteyville, near Brat- 
tleboro, with works that produce sixty-five or 
seventy organs a day. Mr. Estey was a de- 
voted member of the Baptist church, and an 
earnest philanthropist. 


THE second visit of Mrs. Ormiston Chant 
to this country has given her numerous friends 
and admirers an opportunity to renew ac- 
quaintance with a woman of remarkable gifts 
united to an ardent and high-souled purpose. 
Mrs. Chant is making quite an extensive lec- 
ture tour. She occupied the pulpit of Unit 
Church the 2oth, and that of the Third Churc 
the 27th, lecturing at Central Music Hall in 
the evenieg. It is hoped her voice may be 
heard at some of our coming anniversaries. 


Unity, does not ordinarily admit medical 
advertisements, our rule being to refuse all to 
which a suspicion of fraud or humbug at- 
taches. The publishers do not think they are 
breaking the rule by admitting the advertise- 
ments of J.C. Ayer & Co., which begin in 
this week’s issue. The remedies advertised 
by this house have been before the public long 
enough for all persons interested to have 
made up their minds as*to their efficacy or 
non-efficacy. 


JupGe ARNOLD of the Philadelphia court, 
has been courageous enough to erie a vigor- 
ous protest against the kissing of the bible on 
taking an oath, upholding a witness who re- 
fused to go through this form, and pronounc- 
ing it a relic of barbarism, “ established by the 
church to show the humiliation of the people 
before the first judges, who were clerics, a relic 
of a superstitious age and superstitious people 
under subjection to priestcraft.” The judge 
declared himself emphatically in favor of abol- 
ishing the custom, saying that a witness can 
tske as good an oath with the uplifted hand as 
on the bible. 


Mr. SALTER prints in Zhe Open Court a 
list of books recommended for the use of the 
Young Men’s Club in the study of philosophy 
and social ethics, He states that the mem- 
bers of this club are young men en in 
active business with little time for intellectual 
pursuits. Three questions were pro to 
them on entering upon this work: ill you 
agree to read one serious book during the year, 
approved by the club; to report during the 
year what you have learned from the book; 
to present a on ye ite your thoughts on 
some problem of philosophy or social ethics? 
Those interested in the study of these topics 
will find many valuable helps and cece 
in this list. , 
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POOTPRINTS. 


The snows of March were drifted high, 
Beneath a changeful sky. 

I walked the brookside near, 
With searching eye 

Into Nature’s shows to peer. 
Rare effects of shade and light 
In the wood upon the right; 
Gray cliffs towering on the left, 
Into towers and castles cleft; 
Wild the Arctic scene and drear, 
Yet a footprint in the snow 
Plainly told me one I know, 
Who loves its wint’ry grace, 
Had been that way. 


Homeward in a sheltered place 
I found a violet, 
Lifting up its timid face 
To smile above the snow; 
And thought of one who loves to steal 
Through the wood with magic wand, 
Leaving here and there its seal 
In bud and leaf and blossom gay ; 
Then said I “ By this sign I know 
Spring hath been this way.” 

ALICE GoRDON, 


ON OERTAIN PECULIAR MODIFIOA- 
TIONS OF THE MODERN MIND. 

It is a phenomenon often to be ob- 
served in America at the present day, 
not only in country towns, but also in 
large cities, whose people have a suf- 
ficiently high opinion of their own at- 
tainments, that large numbers of per- 
sons, especially women of the higher 
classes, manifest symptoms of strange 
inward disturbances, which we must 
suppose to proceed from “ The metro- 
polis of humidity,” as Sir Thomas 
Brown calls the brain. As the socio- 
logists have not yet apprehended this 
fact in all its bearings, and as it will 
undoubtedly, when appreciated, play an 
important part in social reform, it seems 
well that it should be considered, and 
some explanation of its origin attempted. 

Let a person of unprejudiced intel- 
lect go faithfully to a course of lectures 
on literary and philosophical subjects, 
such as are frequently given in our 
large cities. Let him set through the 
long hour during which the lecturer 
wanders at will through the interstellar 
spaces; let him mark the throng of 
rapt women sitting at the feet of the 
seer, some lost to this world, a few care- 
fully noting down each golden word, 
others telegraphing to sympathizing 
friends their well-nigh inexpressible 
sensations; at the end let him observe 
the eagerness with which the admiring 
audience flock round their prophet, and 
the hum of voices mingling transcen- 
dentalism with invitation to luncheon. 

Such a person would no doubt be 
deeply impressed with the high intel- 
lectuality of his fellow-listeners, but for 
the unfortunate truth that their admira- 
tion seems somewhat lacking in dis- 
crimination. 

Every few months bring to light new 
candidates for public gratitude, with 
fine new schemes of the universe and 
man’s beatification—men often of laud- 
able motive, earnest in purpose, but 
doomed to carry the fatal flaw of un- 
soundness throughout all their enter- 
prises. Again there are the men with 
so-called “ Theories ” to expound—fan- 
cies spun out of pure ingenuity, and 
supported by strained and_ garbled 
facts; far removed from the sternly 
scrutinized discoveries of science. 

Surely something is rotten in the 
state where a man of low intelligence, 
if not absolutely insane, is listened to 
and thought credible when he claims 
the title of the returned Christ, with- 


out any of the ardent religious enthusi-- 


asm or impassioned rhetoric which 
might seem to give color to such pre- 
tension. Is not religion as on as 
education at fault when even shallow 
minds have so little appreciation as is 


. here betrayed of the spiritual and holy 


character of Jesus? 

These vagaries, with others in abund- 
ance, have not only their hundreds of 
exponents, but their thousands of fol- 
lowers, and these for the most part 
women. Those who make themselves 
conspicuously absurd are held up to 
derision as “cranks;” the rest are left 
in peace to multiply and replenish the 
earth. “No such freaks are recorded of 
other ages; they are fruits of the mod- 


ern spirit. What has called them 
forth? Why, in an enlightened period, 
are we, in soimportant a respect, blinder 
than our ancestors? Liberty, unques- 
tionably, is the nurse of such growths. 
Unrestrained individualism in the ab- 
sence of enforced training, has run riot 
with many minds, and produced the 
grotesque and abnormal, but the cause 
lies deeper yet. 

Turn to Plato’s Zizmacus and read 
that strange and repulsive cosmogony, 
the details of which the writer has ar- 
ranged to suit his own conceptions; or 
any of the other dialogues, where the 
subtle reasoning is to the modern reader 
so inconclusive, because not built on the 
foundation of objective reality. Con- 
sider the long history of metaphysics, 
of men seeking to know the absolute, 
from the first savage with his wild 
superstition, to Hegel with his explana- 
tion of the cry of the new-born child: 
“ His ideas being excited into activity, 
the child feels himself straightway 
penetrated with the certitude that he 
has a right to exact from the external 
world the satisfaction of his needs— 
that the external world compared to 
the soul is nothing.” What is the one 
inherent fault of all metaphysics, the 
note of fallacy in that which modern 
science calls “the subjective method?” 
** When deeply considered,” says Fiske 
in his Cosmic Philosophy, “the sub- 
jective method, whether employed by 
the metaphysician or the myth-maker, 
will be seen to consist in following the 
lead of a train of associated ideas, with- 
out pausing to test the validity of the 
association by interpreting the ideas in 
terms of. sensible experience—or in 
other words, without confronting the 
order of conceptions with the observed 
or observable order of phenomena.” 

Here is the key to our intellectual 
absurdities. In the ancient world the 
subjective method, being theonly known 
mode of reasoning was the law of the 
greatest minds, who, although often led 
into absurdity by it, still kept it at the 
high level of their own powers. But 
in modern times, since science and phil- 
osophy have learned that their way lies 
through the relative, through observa- 
tion and the patient correlating of what 
is ascertained, the subjective or meta- 
physical method, fallen into disrepute 
among powerful minds, is become the 
heritage of the mediocre. ‘“ Thence 
proceeds mawkishness, and the thou- 
sands bitters those men I speak of must 
necessarily taste.” 

Hasty and sweeping deductions from 
unexamined data, or from no data at 
all, and confident self-gratulation upon 
the theories thus constructed, these 
are the marks of this phase of false 
culture. Minds under its influence once 
grasping, or fancying they grasp, an 
idea, cannot contain themselves, but like 
elated domestic fowls, rush forth to 
arouse the neighborhood i proclaim- 
ing their feat. The beautiful self-con- 
trol which is the sign of all fine train- 
ing, the reticence which discerns the 
fitting time and place for every utter- 
rance, the need, experienced by the 
genuine lover of wisdom, of solitary, 
private thought, are qualities not found 
in these gregarious pursuers of knowl- 
edge, who nevertheless believe them- 
selves on the high road to intellectual 
and spiritual perfection. 

Buddhism, Brahmanism, Faith Cure, 
Christian Science, Hegelianism, Theo- 
sophy and Mysticism—how are the 
women of America to be rescued from 
blind adoration of these and the dozen 
half-understood nostrums to which they 
cling ? To encourage in women the scien- 
tific habit of mind—the habit of scrutiny 
and clear analysis of examining premises 
before aecepting conelusions; the spirit 
of catholicity, freedom from prejudice, 
ability to consider ideas for their intrin- 
sic worth, without reference to personal 
opinion, the feeling that nothing human 
is alien to any human being, man or 
woman—these are the crying needs in 
the education of women that until they 
have been in some measure fulfilled 
can women as a class become capable 
of true intellectual progress. 

MARIAN MEAD. 


“THE GREATEST THING IN THE 
WORLD.” 

Have you read it, dear Uniry, this 
happy prelation of love, Henry Drum- 
mond’s lightsome analysis of Paul’s 
masterpiece, the soul-quickening thir- 
teenth chapter of his first letter to the 
Corinthians? If not, I must tell youa 
little about it, and give a few extracts 
from these generous-margined, lumi- 
nous pages, sixty-four in number, which 
make up the rather sumptuously printed 
copy of an address delivered to a band 
of students at Northfield, Mass., os Mr. 
Moody’s school) and which, after having 
been rendered into several foreign lan- 
guages, now first appears in an author- 
ized English edition. 

Speaking to would-be missionaries 
Mr. Drummond presents this sound 
doctrine, “ You can fake nothing great- 
er to the heathen ld_ than’ the im- 
press and reflection of the love of God 
upon your own character. That is the 
universal language. * * * It is the 
man who is the missionary, it is not his 
words, His character is his message.” 

In another paragraph, he shows the 
“Spectrum of Love.” 

Patience: “* Love suffereth long.’ 

Kindness: ‘ And is kind.’ 

Generosity: ‘ Love envieth not.’ 

Humility: ‘Love vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up.’ 

Courtesy: ‘ Doth not behave itself unseemly.’ 

Unselfishness: ‘ Seeketh not her own.’ 

Good Temper: ‘ Is not easily provoked.’ 

Guilelessness: ‘ Thinketh no evil.’ 

Sincerity: ‘ Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
joiceth in the truth.’” 

Then follows a passing note, brief 
but full of meaning, on each component 
part. Here we have the improvement: 

** Now the business of our lives is to 
have these things fitted into our charac- 
ters. That is the supreme work to 
which we need to address ourselves in 
this world, to learn love., * * * Love 
is not a thing of enthusiastic emotion. 
It is a rich, strong, manly, vigorous ex- 
pression of the whole round Christian 
character—the Christ-like nature in 
its fullest development. And the con- 
stituents of this great character are only 
to be built up by ceaseless practice.” 

Some of the phraseology and some 
of the sentiments savor of “ orthodoxy,” 
but of orthodoxy well progressed, as 
the following, with which I close: 
“The words which all of us shall 
one Day hear sound are not of theology, 
but of life; not of churches and saints, 
but of the hungry and the poor;~not of 
creeds and doctrines, but of shelter and 
clothing; not of Bibles and prayer 
books, but of cups of cold water in the 
name of Christ. Thank God the Chris- 
tianity of to-day is coming nearer the 
world’s need. Live to help that on. 
Every one that loveth is born of God.” 

M. H. G. 


She Study Gable. 


Musical Moments. Short selections in prose 
and verse for music lovers. A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago, 1889. 

This dainty little volume is what its 
title indicates, a compilation of choice 
selections from various writers, designed 
not for continuous reading nor for the 
general public, but for lovers of music 
in their musical moments. 

There are two hundred and seventy- 
six of these selections, or moments, and 
they evidence great care, and a dis- 
criminating taste, as well in literature 
as in music, on the part of the compiler. 

All ages, from the time of Euripides 
to that of Browning, have their word 
to offer upon music, while as to style 
and thought one finds here all grades 
and shades from Shakespeare to Ouida, 
from St. Augustine to Leigh Hunt. 

Our old friends, Azxtonio Stradiva- 
rius and Abt Vogler are given, with 
but few omissions, as are others equally 
well known; but by far the greater 
number of the selections are short and 
pointed—little gems of theught about 
music and musicians that give adorn- 
ment to one’s own thought. Very 
realistic is the description of an overture 
by W. J. Henderson, and delightful to 
the lovers of Chopin will be the anony- 


mous poem entitled “* Nocturne. (An 
Echo of Chopin.)” 

The type is good and clear, the 
paper heavy and unglazed, the binding 
modest and substantial, altogether just 
such a book as you would wish to have 
on your music cabinet. If it has a fault 
it is in the index, which should be either 
alphabetically arranged or classified by 
subjects. 


The Signs of the Times. Helps for Daily 
living. By M. J. Savage. Price, $1.00. 
Boston. Geo. H. Ellis, 141 Franklin street. 

These two volumes are made up of 
sermons reprinted from “ Unity Pulpit.” 
The first series consists of twelve: dis- 
courses, including such topics as The 
Roman Church, Liberal Orthodoxy, 
Free Religion and Ethical Culture, 
Ingersollism, Mind Cure, Spiritualism, 
and The New City of God. The 
second series gives us ten discourses on 
such topics as The Problem of Evil, 
The Common Place, Conflicts of Con- 
sicence, and How to Die. 

‘Send us something from Savage,” 
is a request frequently received by one 
engaged in tract or P. O. Mission work 
in the West. Mr. Savage’s word seems 
just suited to virile minds, which have 
thoroughly broken with the old faith, 
but possess a positive religiousness, and 
so are eager for a new faith built up on 
rigidly rationalistic foundations. No 
better food for such inquiries can be 
found than these two books. 


WeE have received the printed an- 
nouncement of eight lectures on “ Re- 
cent English Prose Writers,” to be de- 
livered by Percival Chubb of England, 
before the Brooklyn Institute. The 
course is a most tempting one through- 
out, comprising such names as Cardinal 
Newman, John Ruskin, William Mor- 
ris, Henry Huxley and Matthew Ar- 
nold. If Mr. Chubb remains in this 
country another winter we are sure 
there are many of his -friends in Chi- 
cago who would be glad to hear these 
lectures. 


Gorrespondence, 

Drar Unitry:—One development of 
the P. O. Mission work, I do not re- 
member to have seen touched upon, viz: 
the surprising and unblushing ignor- 
ance it has brought to light, among 
Unitarians, themselves, concerning their 
own belief. Often the question is asked, 
“ What do you say to your P. O. M. 
applicants? I am sure I| should not 
know what to say about Unitarian be- 
lief.” Certainly it can be no matter of 
surprise that others have hardly heard 
ef our faith, if we know so little of it 
ourselves. And it is a noticeable fact 
that applications come from localities 
where our churches have long had a 
name to exist. True it is, as Phillip 
Brooks says, “ no one can help another 
who has not first learned how to help 
himself.” And when once we have 
received help ourselves, how irresistible 
the desire to help our fellows. The 
reflex influence is very striking. As 
we try to lead inquirers toward the re- 
ligious life, very searching are the ques- 
tions as to our own attitude, in regard 
to the serious themes of which we try 
to speak. Are we, ourselves, sufficiently 
in earnest to be able to awaken others 
to a sense of their responsibility in these 
matters? The truths we profess to 
believe assume a new significance, and 
in proportion to our own earnestness of 
purpose, comes the inspiration of new 
life and love to our own hearts and 
lives. We wish those who call them- 
selves Unitarians, yet who cannot give 
areason for their faith, who do not 
seem to know what that faith is, could 
feel the quickening impulse, kindly en- 
thusiasm, which comes from the assured 
self-knowledge that many hearts are 
eagerly receiving. Many lives made 
hopeful and strong by the “ faith which 
makes faithful,” offering no dogmas 
which reason and conscience cannot 
accept. - WORKER. 

WORCESTER. 
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GATION, 
Which of these proved neighbor? He that 
showed mercy on 


im. Luke x: 36, 37. 

There are higher and lower levels 
even in the utterances of Jesus. 
parables of the good Samaritan and the 
Prodigal Son rise above all the other 
parables of the great Teacher. They 
form the gospel of the gospels. Of 
these two no one cares to say which is 
the diviner, but it may be safe to say 
that the world has been slower in learn- 
ing the real lesson in the Samaritan 
story than in the lesson in the story of 
prodigal son. Religion has been more 
ready to emphasize the love of God 
than it has been to exemplify the love 
of man. The road of forgiveness has 
been pointed out by the teachers of 
religion more often than the road of 
fraternity. Humanity, slow as it has 
been to recognize the good in the sin- 
ner, “the white underneath the black,” 
has been able to do this more often than 
to discover the good within the heretic, 
the white life produced by an alien 
thought. Religion has been very slow 
in discovering that a rose by any other 
name will smell as sweet. The par- 
able of the Prodigal Son breaks down 
the pretentious lines of religious pride, 
the hard and fast lines between the saint 
and the sinner. It shows how love 
over-reaches the confines of the so- 
called moral law, and makes pity and 
pardon elementsin the morality of the 
truly noble. But the parable of the 
good Samaritan teaches the harder les- 
son, that the ties of brotherhood, the 
links of human kinship reach across 
the lines of race and sect, of creed and 
thought. This story of the good 
Samaritan teaches breadth as the other 
teaches penitence and forgiveness. The 
one exemplifies paternal love in its di- 
vinest mood, the other the fraternal love 
in its rarest exemplification. The Priest 
and the Levite were more nearly allied 
to Jesus in their theology than the 
Samaritan; but because the Samaritan 
had compassion on him who fell among 
thieves, because he had the brotherly 
instinct, because there was the love of 
man in his heart he, more than Priest 
or Levite, was the type of the religion 
which Jesus came to preach. He ex- 
emplified more than the others the piety 
most approved in the teachings of the 
New Testament. 

It is a trite saying in this pulpit, but 
one which must not be neglected, that 
deviations from the approved thought 
have been considered greater offenses 
to religion than deviations from the de- 
mands of justice and rectitude. The 
bigot, loyal to every tenet of the creed, 
has had a larger place in the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of the world than the saint, 
sensitive to all the emotions of the 
human heart. The state is supposed to 
have been made of more earthly ma- 
terial than the church, its concerns are 
assumed to be of the grosser kind; but 
still, upon examination, we shall find 
that the state has been concerned with 
more fundamental forces than the 
church. The codes of the state are 
meant to enforce thedemands of justice, 
and the exercise of the virtues of honesty 
and chastity. The legislations of the 
Ecclesiastics have concerned themselves 
more with conditions of thought and 
\ formulas of doctrine. The state, when 
‘it-has hung people has tried to hang 
the murderer, the thief, the enemy of 
society; but the church passes the thief 
on to glory, grays for the murderer, 
while it gibbets the thinker, crucifies 
the heretic and burns the philosopher. 
It has mercy for the profligate, but 
anathemas for the infidel. It has pa- 
tience with the drunkard, but prompt 
unqualified scorn for the atheist whose 
difficulties it will scarcely stop to con- 


sider, and for whose perplexities it has 


not sufficient sympathy to make them 
intelligible. 

~ Let us then to-day center our thought 
upon this law of fraternity; let us cel- 


The' 


ebrate the church of the good Samari- 
tan. This word Samaritan has long 
since, through the potency of this para- 
ble, become the synonym of tender- 
ness, the sign of kindliness, the badge of 
thoughtful love. Notso was it when the 
story was first told to rebuke the com- 
placent lawyer, the conceit of the confi- 
dent believer. ‘hen the word Samari- 
tan carried the suggestion of an alien in 
blood, a heretic in theology and a pagan 
in religion. It is not necessary for me 
to dwell further on the sad historic facts 
that so blacken the pages of what is 
called church history, making them so 
much sadder and more depressing 
than the pages of the so-called “profane” 
history of the world, which ‘record the 
triumphs of art, science and statecraft. 
Looking back across the ages we 
scarely see the peaceful faces of the 
lovers of men; they are so obscured 
with the smoke that rises from the mar- 
tyr fires, kindled by the church to burn 
those who differed from the teachings 
of the church. But looking about us 
we see everywhere evidence that the 
gospel which Jesus taught in the para- 
ble of the Samaritan is slowly but surely 
taking the place of the religion of big- 
otry. Men are looking over their de- 
nominational partition walls and their 
sectarian fences; and if the walls are too 
high to look over, they are either 
knocking them down or scaling them; 
anything to taste the freedom of the 
outside, anything to grasp the hand of 
the brother on the other side, anything 
for the privilege of examining the 
garden and the gardenening that is out- 
side of their own garden-patch. So 
rapid is the advance of this gospel of 
fraternity that all the old established 
lines are growing blurred and confused. 
Nobody to-day knows where Presby- 
terianism ends and Unitarianism begins. 
I have done some little target-firing at 
Calvanism in my day and way, but 
the Presbyterian ministers have this last 
winter been saying harder things 
against the doctrines of John 
Calvin than I would care to. You 
have your notions of what ortho- 
doxy should ‘mean, at least of what it 
has taught, but after you read Lyman 
Abbot, Phillips Brooks and. Canon 
Farrar, you rub your eyes and wonder 
what has become of the old lines. You 
don’t know where you stand; or, what 
is more likely, you think you know 
where you stand, but you cannot make 
out where they stand. We have been 
in the habit of feeling pretty sure that 
we had in Robert Ingersoll, at least, a 
well-developed case of infidelity; that 
in him we had one sound atheist. But 
in thelight of recent utterances, both his 
own and of his religious reviewers,weare 
not sure but that even he is almost 
ready to join the church of the good 
Samaritan, could such be found; and 
we are quite sure that were Jesus here 
to-day, and challenged by a modern 
doctor of divinity as to “ who is my 
neighbor?” he would read him the old 
parable in some such a way as this: “A 
certain Agnostic went down to New 
York and there found acertain Presby- 
terian who had fallen among sharpers 
until he had lost all of his money and 
considerable of his reputation, and the 
church members disowned him and cast 
him out. Thereupon this Agnostic 
found him, protected him, provided for 
him and sent him back to his family a 
wiser if not a better man.” And the 
blessed teacher would add now, as then, 
“ Who was neighbor to this man?” And 
the modern doctor of divinity, without 
the circumlocution of the old doctor, 
would frankly confess that not only in 
this case was the Agnostic the truer 
neighbor but the better Christian. The 
“ Church of the Good Samaritan” is 
something higher and broader than a 
hospital. Jesus did not tell this charm- 
ing story for the sake of teaching a les- 
son in alms-giving, but to ——— 
the principle of intellectual tolerance. 
He wanted to divorce the church of 
God from the church of creed. He 
wanted to supplant the religion of dog- 
ma with the religion of love: In this 
story of the good Samaritan he did not 
not lay the foundation of a charitable 


institution, but the corner stone of the 
universal church, the church of the hu- 
manities, the church that is to come. 
Abraham Lincoln said to Carpenter, the 
painter of the Signing of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, “ If I ever finda 
church based upon the Golden Rule, 
that church I will join.” That church 
was the “ Church of the Good Samari- 
tan.” It was the Christian church so 
far as Jesus conceived it. What of rit- 
ulistic limitations, creed boundaries and 
thought barriers that have become a 
part of historic Christianity, have been 
introduced, quite legitimately and per- 
haps for necessary causes, not from the 
words or the example of Jesus? 

If, then, the central word of this 
parable is fraternity and not charity, 
its direct lesson is one of _ brother- 
hood and not alms-giving; you will 
see how its meaning has hardly yet 
dawned on the world. Fraternity, 
brotherhood in what? Not in race, 
for the good Samaritan was _§ alien 
to the man who went down to Jerusa- 
lem; not in their thought of God, their 
trust in revelation, or their spiritual ex- 
pectations, for in all these matters the 
Levite and the Samaritan were antago- 
nists. ‘The Priest denied the validity of 
the Samaritan code, and the Samaritan 
had contempt for the priestly preten- 
sions, but in the common ills of the 
flesh and yearnings of the spirit the 
waylaid man and the prosperous Sama- 
ritan were brothers. In the law of right 
they found a common bond; in the de- 
mands of the moral law, in the ethical 
constitution of things, they were de- 
pendent upon each other, and in this 
fundamental sanctity of the law of duty 
the Samaritan found the demand of the 
universal church. He was a prophet in 
this church not because he was a Sama- 
ritan, but because he was a good Sa- 
maritan; and to try to find anything 
more fundamental than goodness, any- 
thing that reaches nearer to God, or 
strikes its roots deeper into the heart of 
the universe, is to try to gild pure gold. 
It is an attempt to warm the sun with a 
grate fire, or to illuminate the park in a 
bright mid-summer day by lighting the 
gas lamps. 

Why isthis so? Because race differ- 
ences, forms of thought and ritual cus- 
toms are largely the accidents of birth, 
the characteristics of nations and of 
ages; but the law of right is as funda- 
mental and universal as the law of grav- 
itation. The man born in Africa, the 
man born in China and the one born in 
the United States will have different 
words for God, differing rituals, aye, 
differing color of skin and texture of 
hair; but cut them anywhere and they 
will all bleed. The heart of each is sit- 
uated and formed alike. All grow 
weary, each is renewed by sleep. Each 
knows something of the joys of com- 
panionship, much of the pain and sor- 
rows of life. The church of the creed, 
of any creed, may be too narrow to hold 
the three. The church of form may be 
inadequate to meet their wants, but the 
church of right, the church of the mor- 
al law, the church of ethics, the holy 
church of human fraternity, the church 
of the good Samaritan and the good 
African, the good Chinaman and the 
good American, is big enough to hold 
them all. 


It is often urged “this is all very 
good as far as it goes,” but the soul has 
need of the Church of God and some 
will urge of Christ also. Alas, that we 
are still so lowin our spirituality, so 
dull in intellect and selfish in heart that 
we dare assume this antagonism, imply 
there is a higher way of worshipping 
God than the way of rectitude, that he 
has attributes more pressing than good- 
ness, more living than love. Is the in- 
finite reality a thing of names, to be left 
out when a word is omitted, or to be in- 
cluded when a text is quoted? Is He 
honored by the omission of an’“o” 
in. the word good and dishonored 
by the addition of the letter ““o” in the 
word God? Is not the universal Spirit 
most honored by the recognition of his 
most universal manifestations, the law 


| of right in the human soul, and the uni- 


Logos of the law of justice in nature? 
Is it a descent in the scale of spirituality 


when we substitute the church of the 


good Samaritan in the parable, for the 
church of the Pharisee or the dogma- 
tist? If God’s immanence is more pal- 
pee in any thought of the human 

rain than in the universal love of the 
human heart, then the church of the 
Priest and Levite is higher than the 
church of the Samaritan, who praised 
God by kindly deeds, by loving man as 
man. Ifthe Golden Rule is an inade- 
quate ladder to heaven, and if the Beat- 
itudes which promise blessedness to Oe 
pure in heart, the peacemakers, the 
meek, the sorrowing, the seekers after 
righteousness, the merciful and the per- 
secuted for truth’s sake—are false, then 
did the Christ and all the annointed of 
the world come in vain, and leave a 
suspicious message. I plead for no 
barren code, I would not denude the 
temple of the human heart. Tremble 
not for the Psalms that have been born 
out of the dire agony of the human soul. 
Fear not but that they will still be 
chanted for the healing of wounded 
spirits and the quickening of laggard 
souls. I, with you, have continued use 
for the canticles of the ages, and believe 
humanity cannot afford to do without 
the burdens of the Bible, that as Emer- 
son says “out of the heart of nature 
rolled.” But neither Bibles nor Christs, 
nor song nor psalm, nor prayer nor 
trust, nor thought of God can abide or 
even enter the soul of the thoughtful, 
except by the Samaritan road of duty 
and love. These are the universal ele- 
ments of religion; consequently God, 
through these, is made most manifest in 
the flesh. 

How is it that “fraternity” is so 
tardy a word in the vocabulary of the 
pious? Why is the church of the good 
Samaritan so belated and what are its 
messengers who now seem to bring it 
some added swiftness to the delivery of 
their message these days? Fraternity 
comes with knowledge; all the white 
wings of commerce are leaves in the 
bible of human brotherhood. Every 
revolution of the locomotives wheels 
carries human hearts nearer to each 
other. Every triumph of science shoots 
one more thread into the web of uni- 
versal brotherhood. War and greed 
are compelled to speed on the prophet’s 
message of good will. 

In the interests of barter and the 
search of lucre the merchant princes 
of London pushed their arrogant prows 
through Eastern seas, and laid their 
impudent hands on the shores of India. 
They found that which was better than 
the thing they sought. The coffers of 
the East India Company could not con- 
tain nor control that splendid wealth of 


‘Brahminic lore, Bhuddhistic scripture 


and Parsee wisdom which came to 
Europe in the wake of those merchant 
ships. Through the help of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, Max Miiller and their dili- 
gent co-laborers, the bounds of fra- 
ternity have been extended through 
this revelation of kinship to those of 
far off lands and ages. Just in propor- 
tion as the representatives of human 
nature know each other they love each 
other. = 

In the old anti-slavery days when 
words were bulletsand ideas were things 
that stirred our country with an agita- 
tion that made the stern realities of war 
which soon followed seem peaceful, 
a tempestuous slave holder from the 
south met a mild spoken friend of free- 
dom from the north in the cabin of a 
western steamboat, and they talked ami- 
cably, of the burning question. At 
last the southerner said: “It isn’t so 
much the principle of anti-slavery that 
displeases us, but the kind of men, and 
the methods they use offend us. If 
they were all like you there would be 
no trouble, but it is these damnable 
Garrisons, Phillipses and Samuel J. 
Mays that do the mischief, and make 
us so indignant;” to which the gentle 
voiced northerner replied : “ My name 
is Samuel J. May.” To know him 
was to discover that love was deeper 
than hate, that the man was greater 


than the partisan, fraternity was 3 
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realized. The study of man, the knowl- 
edge of human nature lagged; then 
owder and ball, cannon-shot and rifle- 
shot riddled the hills and tore the tissue 
of living people that they might know 
‘each other better. The other day the 
believers in the universal church, de- 
yotees at the shrine of good-will, re- 
joiced over the announcement that the 
daughter of Jefferson Davis, President 
of a lost confederacy, is betrothed to 
the grandson of this same Samuel J. 
May, the despised abolitionist. Thus 
love lengthens the chain of fraternity 
and enlarges the church of the good 
Samaritan. Here before you to-day is a 
bunch of the modest arbutus, the “ Sean. 
flower,” as Puritan New England loves 
to call it, gathered for us by the loving 
hands of one of our mothers in Massa- 
chusetts; and here to balance them is 
this noble cluster of magnolia blossoms 
which arrived last night fresh from 
New Orleans, gathered by the hand of 
our own loving daughters, whom we 
have fecently transplanted there to be 
a living witness to the gospel of fra- 
ternity. And between the two, as there 
should be, are some home flowérs. 
Thus itis that the true church of All 
Souls is growing, linking Massachusetts 
and Louisiana in the bonds of beauty 
and love here, in Chicago, on the shores 
of another inland sea that may become, 
if we do our duty, another Galilee, 
whose shores yield to God fresh fishers 
of men. This trailing arbutus fragrant 
amid northern snows, and this imperial 
magnolia laden with tropic aromas, 
symbolize but faintly the wealth and 
beauty of those gathered thoughts, 
bouquets of truth, flowers of love, that 
it is my privilege, if 1 am equal to the 
task, to bring each day into the service 
of this church, into the ritual of fra- 
ternity. Again, startling as is the 
nearness of these flowers to-day, which 
four days ago were so far distant, it is 
not nearly so beautiful an illustration of 
the growth of fraternity as are the facts 
suggested in the announcement made 
before beginning this discourse. In the 
years immediately preceding 1860, the 
Unitarians of Boston, to all intents and 
purposes, cast Theodore Parker out 
from their synagogues. The humiliat- 
ing truth might as well be confessed. 
They said: He is a Samaritan and we 
the Jews, “the chosen people” of the 
liberal faith, we will have no deal- 
ings with him. In 1890, thirty years 
later, a Methodist church in Chicago, 
with cordial unanimity tenders the use 
of its building to a band of men and 
women who desire to celebrate the 
memory of Theodore Parker. Still 
nearer and more instructive is the 
paradox. Ata time when organic and 
ecclesiastical Unitarianism, as represent- 
ed in the older organizations,is trying to 
withdraw its fellowship from the Wes- 
tern Unitarian Conference because, 
forsooth, it seems to have too wide a 
door, or perhaps no door at all to its 
fellowship, so that any agnostic, infidel, 
spiritualist, Presbyterian or Methodist 
living over in Samaria may come in 
and be welcome; just at this time these 
Methodists of Samaria, noting our need, 
have taken us into their shelter and are 
to permit us to sit within their walls. 
How much better is the sfirz¢ of John 
Wesley than the /etter of William 
Ellery Channing! How much grander 
is the sozl of Methodism than the dody 
-of Unitarianism? Who would not 
rather have the heart of old Peter Cart- 
wright and the grotesque company of 
circuit riders who led their battalions in 
the name of Christ against the devils 
of intemperance, cruelty and malaria, 
in the old territorial days of the Missis- 
Sippi, than all the superfine criticism 
and interpretation of the Greek New 
Testament that Harvard DivinitySchool 
can give? — 
But I like not these antitheses. What 
we want is the spirit of Channing and 
the spirit of Wesley. Having these we 
will recognize that they were brothers 
in the one church of the living God. 
What we want is the heart of Theodore 
Parker andthe heart of Peter Cart- 
wright, knowing that such hearts need 
and will use all the brains that are pyt 


‘two reasons, viz., I. 


at their disposal. Having these, we are 
beginning to realize that Peter Cart- 
wright and Theodore Parker are both 
members of.the one church of the holy 
Christ. 

Fraternity is the word of the century. 
In trade it makes its combine. In labor it 
gives us those “ Unions” that are sub- 
lime in their prophecy, beautiful in their 
suggestiveness and deeper inspiration, 
however they may perplex and disturb 
for the moment. In the sects it gives 
us this itching for revision, this appetite 
for newer creeds and wider doors. In 
practical religion it gives us our many- 
handed charities. In the domain of schol- 
arship the thirst for more knowledge of 
remote peoples and antique religions, 
the “sympathy of religions.” In all 
things it gives us the appreciation of a 
scientist who regards every fact as sa- 
cred; the patience of an _ evolutionist 
who realizes that life is ever tending ‘to 
higher and better adjustments; and that 
all forms which encase spirit are subor- 
dinate to that spirit, transient vehicles, 
bearing, for the time being, life along 
the -highway of progress towards the 
city of light. 

I have two things yet to say in this 
sermon of fraternity. One is, that fra- 
ternity does not mean identity, but the 
very opposite. The good man who ran 
the gauntlet of the banditti on that Jeri- 
cho road, who dared stop and pick up 
the bruised stranger, knowing full well 
that in the bushes not far away still 
lurked the perpetrators of the crime, did 
not on that account champion the opin- 
ions of the man who had just been rob- 
bed of his cloak and his purse. I have 
no idea that he stopped to ask this un- 
fortunate traveller to what church he 
belonged, or what his opinions of the 
Messiah were, before he bound up his 
wounds. If any of this information 
leaked out, the chances are that he 
strongly disagreed, but he put the 
bruised man on his ass and took him to 
the inn. He did this, not because he 
was a fellow worshipper, but because 
he was a fellow creature. He would 
have done it, I hope, if it had been a dog 
that he had thus found. Winnie Davis 
fell in love with young Wilkinson, not 
because she had espoused his grand- 
father’s interest in abolitionism, but 
because he was a likely young fellow; 
and I dare say the case was something 
the same on the other side. So let 
me say with as much distinctness as pos- 
sible, because [ fear some on one side 
or the other will misunderstand, the fra- 
ternal hospitality of our Methodist 
friends across the way does not impli- 
cate them in the least in the opinions 
which the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence may propagate under ‘their roof. 
It is a fraternal act because it is a rec- 
ognition of the common qualities that 
underlie our differences. I shall ex- 
pect my Methodist brother to preach 
and pray as fervently against Uni- 
tarian heresy as ever, and I shall 
reserve the right to express my 
opinion of creeds and ecclesiasticies just 
as often and as clearly as it may be given 
me todo. In orderto more fully ex- 
plain myself let me read an extract from 
the letter I addressed to the trustees. of 
the Methodist Church, at the suggestion 
of one of them. 


“In making this application I am aware it 
is an unusual, and it may be a presumptuous 
request that I make; and I would have you 
assure your Board that if it seems to them for 
any reason not right or best to grant the 
request, that its refusal will not in any way 
be considered by us in any unfriendly or un- 
neighborly light. I should, as much as any 
one, regret anything that would mar the cor. 
dial goodwill and neighborly kindness that 
has existed between both people and pastors 
in the two parishes. I make the request for 
If granted, it will make 
it possible for our parish to entertain the 
Western Unitarian organizations at their 
annual meeting, which, with the delegates and 
our own congregation, would be likely to over- 
flow the capacity of our little church, at the 
evening sessions, 2. However we may sin- 
cerely and honestly differ upon grave and 
important questions of religious thought, we 
are in the last analysis striving for a common 
end, viz., the elevation and salvation of man- 
kind and the advancement of peace and good- 
willamong men. * * * If you see fit to 
grant this application it will be a generous act 
of neighborly accommodation, which it will be 
our study to reciprocate in every way possible. 


Thanking you for your kindness in inviting 
this request, I remain very brother! 
Yours in the interest of truth, righteous- 
ness and love,” 


That is a cheap fellowship which is 
only granted on the lines of similarities. 
The crows and the wild geese do that 
much. The Christly fraternity is that 
which finds its lines of communication 
underneath differences and through 
obstructions. Over mountains, across 
rivers, through forests, under oceans 
runs the electric wire that keeps nations 
informed of each other’s woes and 
joys, that knits in one interest the na- 
tions of the earth. So underneath 
creeds, over mountains of dogmas, 
through ecclesiastical rulings, beneath 
oceans of prejudice and centuries of 
antipathies, the spirit of love lays those 
wires that convey the daily messages of 
fraternity. 

“ Liberty, Equality and Fraternity ” 
was the cry of the French reformers. 
The last is not possible except where the 
first two are recognized, viz., the liberty 
to individual opinion and the equal rights 
of each and all to hold and express the 
same. The church of the Samaritan, 
the church of the holy fraternity, the 
“brotherhood of Christ,” if you like 
the phrase, is possible only on the lines 
that recognize the superlative demand 
of the moral law, the pre-eminent dig- 
nity of righteousness, the unchallenged 
Godliness of all holiness; whether it be 
in the shape of the martyr whose face 
is illumined by the flames, or the 
humbler questioner who goes to his 
grave enshrouded in doubt, in view of 
whose spotless life Theodore Parker 
could pray *‘O Father, though he de- 
nied thy existence he obeyed thy laws.” 
And the carping critics who came to 
see what even Theodore Parker could 
say over the grave of an atheist, looked 
at each other with shame in their faces 
as one said “ He has got us there. What 
can we say?” . 

The last thing to-say concerning 
this church of the good Samaritan, the 
religion of fraternity is that it is not the 
religion of complacency. There is no 
gospel in indifference, no universality 
in inaction. The fine problem which 
is presented to the liberal in religion to- 
day is to combine the intensity of the 
devotee with the fairness of the philoso- 
pher, to wed toleration to enthusiasm, 
earnestness to patience, devotion to lib- 
erality. It is to keep the self-centered 
poise of the individual, and yet se 
the momentum, the esprit deo 
loyalty that goes with the moving line, 
To this fine issue are we brought in this 
church,,and so is every independent, 
creedless church of America. The 
provocation is to stand alone, to do one’s 
own work in one’s own way in his little 
circle, and let the writhing world 
wrangle and struggle alone; but woe to 
the preacher or church that yields to 
this provocation. We have no ideals if 
we are not willing to work for them, 
if need be, to fight for them, and when 
the time comes to die for them. If we 
believe in fraternity, it is our business 
to give it though we never get it. 
There are times when the combat 
presses hard, when like John Brown of 
Gettysburg, the most individual and 
non-committed feels called upon to 
shoulder his rifle and seek place in the 
line somewhere. 

From this you may infer the attitude 
I take, and which I would persuade you 
to take, if I could, towards the organi- 
zations which we haye invited to meet 
in our church next month, and towards 
Unitarian organizations generally. I, 
who am so discontented with the spirit, 
or lack of spirit, in many quarters, I, 
who am so jealous of the freedom of 
soul that I fear a sectarian bond and re- 
sent a theological test-word, even 
though it be the most awe-inspiring 
word human lips could speak, still want 
to stand in the seq rather than to stand 
alone. We, favored beyond many in 
this city of great privileges, must re- 
member the lonely and neglected by 
the wayside, else for us the founts of 
inspiration will run dry, and all the 
electric wires of God will soon be 
down in our natures. Do we -have 
“too much to do with outside activi- 


ties?” Do I ask you too often for 
support and sympathy in these activi- 
ties? I know of no other way to save 
you and me from the blight of indif- 
ference and selfish indulgence in spiri- 
tual matters. I know of no place 
more foreign to Jesus and more alien 
to the Christly spirit than that church 
where people come to enjoy much 
and to do little; that place where 
people cushion luxurious corners into 
which they may nestle to listen to rav- 
ishing music and kindling oratory, 
yield their spirits to all those exhalta- 
tions and exhilarations, and then go 
away thinking they have enjoyed reli- 
gion and helped support the cause of 
Christ. Notthat for us. Let us rather 
champion the cause unpopular. The 
truth that is unwelcome, the denomina- 
tion that has the most truth and the 
fewest friends, that isthe one fer us to 
strike hands with. The movement that 
is most threatened by bigotry, narrow- 
ness or the prophets of expediency, 
represents the line we are to fall in with. 
With Channing I say “I indeed take 
cheerfully the name of a Unitarian, 
because unwearied efforts are made 
to use against it an unpopular cry; and 
I have not so learned Christ as to 
shrink from reproaches cast on what 
I deem his truth, Were the name 
more honored I should be glad to 
throw it off, for I fear the shackles 
which a party connection imposes.” 

Yes, I am a Unitarian, because un- 
der that name have such men as Chan- 
ning and Theodore Parker, Martineau 
and, for a time Emerson, fought for 
a more spiritual interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, a more sympathetic expression 
of religious fellowship because under 
that name my fore-elders struggled 
for the rights of individual judgment 
in religion, and insisted on the economy 
of the reason in higher life of the soul. 
From them have I inherited a relig- 
ious purpose and convictions without 
a conscious intellectual bond that pre- 
vents free inquiry or open fellowship. 

I ama Unitarian, because to-day Uni- 
tarianism is the picket line,contending for 
the grounds towards which all Chris- 
tianity is pressing,and where,eventually, 
all the laggard lines of the creed-bound 
sects will arrive; the lines where good- 
ness is the superlative test, where char- 
acter and not creg@ti is both the end and 
the method of religion. I am a Unita- 
rian,. against all Unitarian encroach- 

sents upon this position. I am a Uni- 
tarlan} to-day, because it seems to 
afford me a better chance to fight the 
battles of my Lord than any other com- 
munion that I knowof. I ama Unita- 
rian to-day because that movement 
has run up the flag of “Freedom, 
Fellowship and Character in Relig- 
ion,” a little higher than any other 
that I know of. I ama Unitarian ta 
day, and a “ Western” one at that, 
because that faith has undértaken the 
great work of proving that it is possible 
to minister to souls, and still be enam- 
ored of science, to be enkindled with 
zeal and still be ravished with the beauty 
of art and the wealth of literature. [ 
am a Unitarian to-day because I can 
thus believe in the possibilities of 
an American church based on the 
American ideas, democratic, -philan- 
thropic, humanitarian. I am a Unita- 
rian to-day because it is the church of 
and for this world—the church of Jesus 
the carpenter’s son, the church of love 
and not of hate. 

But the moment I find another 
church, another movement that seems 
to me to have more aggressive courage, 
to present a more defiant front to igno- 
rance, bigotry and priestly control than 
this, that moment will I cease to bea 
Unitarian and join that movement. 
Aye, more, the moment I find the Uni- 
tarian name standing between me and 
the Unitarian thing, when it makes me 
less tolerant, less aggressive, lessexpect- 
ant for new and better things, then will 
I disclaim the Unitarian name, and la 
it aside as a worn-out badge, a bit of 
faded ribbon. 

Friends! human nature lies bleeding 
and robbed by the wayside, half way 
between Jerusalem and Jericho. The 
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human soul is stripped naked of its old 
faiths, conventional wrappings, and the 
Priests and the Levites are passing 
by on the other side. The Western 
Tetnen Conference is the Samaritan 
willing to try to administer to that soul 
in its present unsheltered and, if it must 
be, unbelieving condition. Let us put 
wine into its flagon, oil into its flask, 
that it may the more efficiently admin- 
ister the “charities of mind,” dispense 
the benevolence of the spirit, which are 
the highest charities and the noblest be- 
nevolencies. ‘Thus interpreted, I ask you 
to become Unitarians with me, and to 
greet in this spirit our fellow laborers 
who are to gather here three weeks 
hence. 
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Dotes from the Firld, 


Boston.— At the lastyneeting of the Sunday. 
School Teachers Union the matter discussed 
was “The Bible in S. S. Classes.” The 
three principal speakers indicated the diversity 
of our plans of instruction in classes of chil- 
dren. Rav. M. J. Savage wished to use the 
Bible and not have it master us. Infant 
pupils need stories from Old and New Testa. 
ment simply told, with Bible precepts recited 
or sung in verse. Avoid giving any wrong 
impressions of Christian beliefs even to in- 
fants. Tell only what you believe. Older 
classes need selections from the scriptures, 
narfative, parable, lesson, all to be truly told. 
Often the manuals with Bible selections are 
better than much continwous reading of 
verses. Do not fail to teach oldest pupils and 
children of twelve years the Unitarian beliefs, 
and the errors in the beliefs of other sects. 
Rev. Wm. I. Lawrence, of Dorchester (Bos 
ton), advocated using the Bible in all the 
classes without manuals. He prints for his 
school weekly cards, naming selections of 
scripture to be read by teacher and pupils in 
class meeting and previously at home. He 
adds on the card some comments about the 
lesson. In his school he is now reading the 

reater prophets. A catechism of the Bible 
is read and responded to on every Sunday by 
all the school. The lessons are simplified for 
the primary departments. Rev. Wm. H. 
Savary sampnested on eclectic plan of unitarian 
Sunday-school manuals and Bible readings, 
not many verses to be learned in order, but 
all the lessons and all the golden-rule illustra. 
tions to be well remembered. ” 
—Wm. Lioyd Garrison will address 
Ministerial Union on “ The Single Tax.” 
—Rev. Wm. H. Lyon’s next “Sermon on the 
Sects” will tell of orthodox Congregation. 
alists, 

—The A. U. A. will print 1,000 copies of the 
one-volume “Channing’s Works” (25th edi- 
tion). Also a new tract on “* Eternal Punish 
ment” by Rev. J. C. Beane, of Newburyport, 
which will soon be ready for gratuitous dis- 
tribution. 

—The AoW. A. voted $850 to establish a 
religious periodical in Japan, and to pay rent 
of a reading and meeting hall in ‘Tokio. 
—Prof. Joseph H. Allen will soon visit 
Europe and will be the A. U. A. delegate to 
the next annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 


The Women’s Conference :—The 
Union meeting of the Suffolk branches of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Conference was held this 
afternoon at the Parker Memorial Building. 
After the usual introductory exercises the re- 
ports of the branches connected with the 
Church of the Unity, Neponset, All Souls 
Church, Roxbury, Unity Church of Allston, 
and the First Congregational Church of Ja- 
maica Plain, were read. These branches dif- 
fer in size but all, showed a spirit of earnest- 
ness and the desire to help on the cause so 
dear toall. Miss Florence Everett of Dor- 
chester, read a paper on “The Post Office 
Mission.” Miss Ellis of Cincinnati, was the 
pioneer in this work, beginning in 1881, and 
continuing until 1855, when her earthly life 
ended. Gradually others became interested 
both in the west and the east, until now 7o 
branches of the W.&A. C. are engaged in the 
work. At first, different sections were as- 
signed to different branches, but the appli- 
cants were not confined to those living in the 
district in which the advertisement, offering 
Unitarian literature free, was printed, and the 
plan of being confined to districts had to be 
abandoned. In 1386 the National Post Office 
‘committee was formed. The advertising is 
now thoroughly regulated, and duplicating is 
avoided. Another work, which this commit- 
tee undertook, was the making of a Directory 
of all P. O. Mission correspondents. This has 
not yet been finished, but when done, will, it 
is thought, be of great assistance to State mis- 
sionaries and others by showing where there 
are centers of liberal thought. It is difficult 
to k of results. As the direct work of 
the P. O. Mission, seven churches have been 
formed and two others have been revived. 
Four Sunday circles have also been started, 
and there are several others which it is sup- 
posed owe their existence to the P. O. Mis- 
sion. Numerous Sunday-schools, Reading 
Circles, Circulating and. College Libraries and 
Reading rooms, have been supplied with our 
literature. This is independent of the im- 
mense amount of reading matter which our 
Auxiliaries have sent in all dizections. The 


meeting closed with singiftg. 
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The Chicago Unitarian Club held its April 
meeting in the Gallery of the Art Institute, 
Aprib 23rd. The friends assembled early and 
spent a pleasant hour enjoying the fine collec- 
tion of pictures on exhibition in the new rooms. 
The President, Mr. D, L. Shorey, introduced 
Judge George Driggs, who gave a very inter 
esting paper on “The Leisure Hour, and 
what shall we do with it?” He tooka very 
practical view of life and showed that howev- 
er pleasant may be the surroundings of the fa- 
vored ones of society, yet, in the main, living 
is serious business, and its desirable pre css 
ties are secured only by earnestness of purpose 
and persistence of effort. The speaker gave 
no line of action adapted only to the petted 
child of fortune, but suggestions suitable to the 
development of ordinary minds, with but an 
hour and a half of leisure each day—the equiv- 
alent of two months in a year. ‘The valueand 
possibilities of the human mind were so pre- 
sented as to give nobler ideas of life as well as 
to arouse sympathy for the unfortunate, Em- 
phasis was laid upon the importance of under- 
standing mental action and nature’s works, 
and of having clear perceptions of social prin. 
ciples in order to avoid the disastrous failures 
of life. No man ever succeeded in bettering 
his own condition by deceiving himself, nor 
found nourishment for body or soul in mere 
wishing. <A delightful picture was drawn of 
the high companionship possible even to those 
excluded from refined social life; as the trifle 
of a few dollars will furnish for quiet perusal 
the best ideas ever uttered upon any subject. 
No formal introduction is needed betore enter- 
ing the sacred presence of noble minds; they 
will come with all their gifts into the plainest 
homes when bidden, bringing inspiration and 
knowledge. The discussion conducted by 
Messrs, Darrow, Marshall and Hatch, brought 
out various views regarding the responsibility 
of the present social order for the lack of leis- 
ure among the masses, and whether it was the 
want of leisure or the want of determination— 
the inefficient habits—which caused defective 
mental development. Among the saddest 
truths to which attention was called was the 
fact that the manner of living. the home at. : 
mosphere in many families is utterly devoid of 
intellectual and ennobling inspiration, ‘The 
churches were called upon to give heed to this 
defect and to labor to create that mental ac. 
tivity which, with elevation of soul, will bring 
enjoyment of true living. The hour for busi- 
ness having arrived it was moved and carried 
that the ‘Treasurer of the Unitarian Club be 
authorized to pay to the Treasurer of the West. 
ern Unitarian Conference sixty dollars quar- 
terly, on account of rent of the Unitarian 
Headquarters, beginning May ist, next. After 
a vote of thanks to Judge Driggs and Mr, Dar- 
row, for the entertainment of the evening, the 
Club adjourned. Mrs, E. A. West, Sec, 

Kalamazoo.— The exchange of the Senior 
Editor with Miss Bartlett last Sunday was an 
agreeable one all around, The story of Mil- 
let was told to the Unity Club on Saturday 
evening to a goodly company, spite of the 
rain, and the pictures through the stereopti 
con told the story as the speaker could not. 
On Sunday morning the little church was 
filled with an awakened and an awakening 
audience. This is an historic point in our 
Western Unitarianism and the parish kindled 
with new light. It now needs, because it is 
ready to use, a new building, a Church Home, 
a seven-day church, equipped for the humani- 
tarian work, the possibilities of which are just 
dawning upon our sooieties. They need a 
place tor the Unity Club, the circulating 
library, the reading room, the Kindergarten 
and the attendant blessings, which the new 
Unitarianism feels called upon to bring toany 
community in which it is permitted to work. 
Kalamazoo is going to senda large delegation 
toour meetings next week, It has already 
done more for the endowment fund for the 
Western Conference this last year than any 
of our smaller parishes, $950.00 with more to 
come. Let other parishes go and do likewise. 
Come with your snbscriptions, 


Brodhead, Wis.— The following Bond of 
Union was adopted by the new society of 
Brodhead, April 20, where Rev. Leslie W. 
Sprague, of Monroe, has held ten meetings: 
“ We join ourselves together in the interest of 
morality and religion, as interpreted by grow. 
ing thought, and as seen in the purest, noblest 
lives of mankind, hoping thus to grow in vir- 
tue and reverence, and to promote truth, love 
and righteousness in the world.” The services 
will be continued under Mr. Sprague in con- 
nection with his work at Monroe. 


Jamestown, New York.— Zhe Rostrum, 
edited by Rev. Henry Frank, of James- 
town, N. Y., contains the list of a series of lec- 
tures, by the editor,on the “Crudities and 
Cruelties ” of the creeds. The subjects of the 
lectures are as follows: ‘The Making of the 
Creed,” “Blood Spots on the Christian Creeds,” 
“ John Calvin and his Creed,” “ John Calvin's 
Ghost,” and lastly, “ The Decay of the Creed.” 
It is proposed to supply the back numbers of 
the paper containing these articles to ali those 
who desire them. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The programme of the Unity 
Club of the Church of the Unity, St. Louis, 
Mo., for the current year, is at hand. The 
Club is working this year in five sections, viz.: 
The Milton Class; The Unit orking So 
ciety ; Unity Literary Circle; Natural Science 
Section; and Lecture Section. To these is 
added an Elocution Class, with a series of 
“ Talks” on the subject, promised from Prof. 
Crunden. Mr. George F. Durant is Presi 
dent of the Club, and George L. Stevens, 
Secretarv. | 


200,000 


Eatey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years. 

An enormous number! 
Organ has been 80 popular, 
Organ has had such a sale, 

We want to secure the best concep- 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give us an 
illustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is, 

Here is one specimen illustration, 

In the open air an organ can 


—_— 


be heard distinctly one quarter of 


—_-— oe 


No other 
No other 


a mile, 200,000 organs, placed that 


——<— <a 


tinuous ghain 
twice around the entire 
chord struck in your factory could 


be sent around’the world twice and 


returned again to your factory. 


——— ee 


ais inw govow wiuatration. Perhaps 
you can do better. Will you not try? 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Yt. 


159 Tremont Street, Boston, 

831 Broadway, New York. 

18 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 
State and gocneee Streets, Chicago. 
16 Olive Street, St. Louis. 

Marietta and Broad Sts., Adanta, Ga. 

An interesting Book of Facts (con- 

taining 24 pages with 46 illustrations) 

entitled, How Large is 200,000, 

will be mailed free; one copy to one 

address. 


Branch 
Offices: 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDCED 


ANCIENT EDITION. 


A so-called ‘‘ Webster’s Unabri 
offered to the public 


cheap re a for 
,isa prin 

ge, of the edition of 184 A whieh was in 
tte y 0 weenie Desk, Ban oe 


ts da 
of 
been 


+ all teat and 

will show the great A... 
These ts 

of date as a last 8 


pedo By te aah dy 

su ny) 

which to-day is accep 

and THE » every cop 

bears our imprint as given , 

s@~ If persons who have been induced to 

purchase the “‘ Ancient Edition” by any 
tations will advise us of the 

facts, we will undertake to seo that 

seller is punished as he deserves. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CoO. 


I took Sick, 


I TOOK 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


RESULT: 


I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


} 

| 

} 

| 

} 

) 

} 

) AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
mite mn ‘fat. LAY MY HANDS ON ; 
) getting too, For Scott’ 
. Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver i 
. and Hypophosphites of Limean 

) Oda Not ONLY CURED MY Ineip- 
.ient Consumption Bur BUILT 
) ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 

} 
| 
} 
} 
} 
} 
} 
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FLESH ON MY BONES 


AT THE RATE OF A POUND ADAY, I 
TAKE IT JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW. 
SCOTT'S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
DAILY. 


; 


TAKE NO OTHER. 
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Ruins of Empires 


— . ee 


NEW EDITION. | JUST PUBLISHED. 


To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr, Priestly, 

a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and the Zodiacal 
Signs and Constellations by the Editor, With Portrai 

and Map of Astrological Heaven of the Ancients, 


Post Svo, 248 pages, Paper, 40c.; cloth, 75c, 
"Printed from entirely new plates, in large clear 
type, on og laid paper. Issued by the TWENTIETH 
CENTURY Publishing Company, 


4 Warren Street, - 


[HE UNIVERSALIST RECORD 


A monthly Journal, devoted to intellectual, moral 
and spiritual progress, based upon the great aniversals 

Fatherhood, Brotherhood, Law, Inspiration and 
religious hunger, 


W. 8. CROWE, D. D. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS, 


Rev. F. A. Bisees, CHARLES FLunrer, D, D. 
Rev. AMos CRuUM K. L. Rexrorp, D. D., 
RicHMOND Fisk b, dD, Rev, S. W. SAMPLE, 

tH. W. Tuomas, D, D. 


New York. 


Editor. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS, 


Rev, A, N. ALcorr, Rev, R. A, GREENE, 

EK. C, Bouies, D. D,, Rev. F, O. HALL, 

Rev, Henry BLANCHARD, Rev, T. W, ILLMAN, 

de wy GorTON, Rev, ALEXANDER KENT, 

Rev. S, A, GARDNER, Rev. M. D, Snutrer, 
Rav. J. F. THOMPSON, 


MOTTO: 
“Truth for Authority, Not Authority for Truth.” 


SUBSTANCE OF DOCTRINE, 


‘The Highest in Man is Evermore the Truest indi. 
cation of the Divine Purpose.” 


Send for Sample Copies, 
Price merely nominal. Address: 
THE UNIVERSALIST RECORD, 
) Newark, N, J. 


SUNDAY -SCHOOL STORIES. 
By Edward E. Hale. 


‘*' Twenty-six stories, of which I have written eight; 
the other eighteen are the work of my children, my sis- 
ters and of Mrs, Bernard Whitman, so widely known as 
the secrefary of the ‘Ten Times One’ societies, All of 
these stories I have edited, and I have given the au- 
thors the sege directions under which they wrote,”’ 
—Dr, Hale's Preface, 

‘ When the Rev, Edward preres —_ writes a _— 
or the young, grown people as well as young people 
look for Lomething ood, and.they are seldom disap- 
ointed, Mr, Hale always writes fora purpose, and 
hat purpose embraces both pleasure and profit to his 
readers, In the volume before us there are a number of 
right good stories which will be read with interest by 
children all over the land,— PAtladelphia Item, 

A delightful and helpful book for young people,— 
Boston Home rnal, 

Suited to the taste and comprehension of young peo- 
ple, they will be read again and again, and cannot fail 
to profit as well as interest.—Boston Fournal of Educa- 
tion, 


Cloth, 16mo., 314 pages, retail price $1 oo. 
We have purchased from the publishers a 
limited number of copies which we desire to 
close out rapidly, so we offer them postpaid at 
only 50 cents, as long as they last. 

Address: 
CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
{ 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES 
for little children, 


By Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Ber- 
nard Whitman. 


Twenty-six stories written on the same plan 
as those in Dr. Hale’s volume, but intended 
for younger children, printed in large type on 
heavy paper, and neatly bound. Cloth, 16mo, 
219 pages, retail price $t.0o. Our price to 
those who order direct from us, 50 eents, 
postpaid. 

Address: 
CHARLES -H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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sive control of sale in any chosen ty. No 
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UNITY. 


Ohe Home, 


HELPS TO HIGH LIVING. 


Sun. —Make your ways and your doings good. 
Mon, —Death and life are in the power of the 
tongue. 

Tues.—How forcible are right words! 

Wed.—Let your speech be always with grace. 

Thurs.-Recompense to no man evil for evil. 

Fri. —By love serve one another. 

Sat. —Freely ye have received, freely _* 
— Bible, 


THE COSTUMED LADY. 
(Jo A, A, G, in a Fapanese dress.) 


I lay in weariness ;—she came to me 

In ball attire, aglow with life and light. 

My tired sense was dazed by sudden glare, 
The brilliant face, the dress with gold bedight, 
The flash and flutter of her gaudy fan; 


Recoiling,—thus my bitter thoughts began. 
need she sport such@anity?” I said, 
selfishly, “ Why brings she here such 


“Wh 
And 
mirth ? 


Her painted face gleams like a luring mask; 

Is not sincerity of fairer worth?” 

But still her bright eyes on me shone, the 
while 

Her sweet lips gaily kept their chat and 
smile. 


At last, when she had won my mood to hers, 

And swayed my darkness by her lightsome 
charm, 

She told me how that day had brought her 
work 

To do for one who suffered guilt and harm; 

A sister standing in her shamealone, 4, 

At whom the world had cast its scornful 
stone, 


So then her magic wrought a blessed change 

As softness laid its touch upon her face, 

Strength.to-be-glad she shared with those who 
danced, 

Yet tenderness had shown to such disgrace. 

Two visitors seemed sitting by me there; 

And humbly then, I felt they both were fair. 


And when she gaily left me for the rout, 

Still all her brightness could not so depart. 

Two women left my couch where one had 
come; 

Two lessons linger yet within my heart; 

The saint taught one, the other taught the 
belle; 

And both are needed to guide all life well. 

H. S, T. 


A DAME SOHOOL IN SALEM. 


“ How well I remember,” began this 
dear old lady, leaning back in her chair, 
all unconscious of the lovely picture she 
made, “ my first day at adhool How 
my heart beat as I trotted off with my 
little friend!. When we were about 
half way tothe house, I asked her what 
I ought to do first, for the solemnity of 
the occasion was beginning to sink deep 
into my soul. 

“*Do first? Why, make a kerchy, 
of course’; and then we stopped there in 
the road and I practiced my ‘kerchy’ 
until my friend said graciously that it 
would do very well. Ma’am Padsers 
received us with a dignified welcome, 
very impressive to a new comer like my- 
self, and it was not long before I was 
literally pinned down to my a-b abs. 
You see, Ma’am Pedgery pinned me 
by my tier to her dress, as I stood by 
her knee, and my thoughts could not 
run away very far, 

‘We used to sit around her; and, if 
we were idle or restless, a little tap on 
our heads from the long staff she bent 
close by her chair was enough to start 
our lips moving again with the whis- 
‘pered a-b, ab, or c-a-t, cat. A wise 
teacher Ma’am Pedgery was, too. She 
anticipated the kindergarten work of 
to-day, and varied our mornings with 
paper-folding and other work of that 
sort. I remember how she used to give 
us lumps of putty to be moulded into 
forms, almost like the kindergarten 
clay-work your children have now. 
One of my little playmates was William 
Wetmore Story, the lawyer, poet and 
sculptor; and who can say how much 
the genius which in after years pro- 
_ duced *¢ The Shepherd Boy’ and ‘ Little 
Red Riding Hood,’\may have been 
tempted to expression by the possibil- 
ities seen in those clumsy lumps of 
putty? 

* As soon as we had mastered the 
one-syllable words in our little spellers, 
we were promoted directly to the Bible 
class, and read directly from the Scrip- 
tures; Ma’am Pedgery opened our 
Bibles for us at the Sermon on the 

Ount, with the direction to read as 
well as we could; and, whenever we 


‘ 
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came to a word we couldn’t pronounce, 
we might call it ‘pass-over’ and read on. 
So our reading proceeded in some such 
fashion as this: 

“¢ And—he—went-up - into — the—pass- 
over; and—when—he-—was-set, his—pass- 
over—came-unto ~him; and — he — pass- 
over—his—mouth, and-pass over —them, 
saying’; etc. 


of reading Rev. Heber Newton’s book 
on‘ The Right and Wrong Use of the 
Bible, I felt that I must write and 
thank him for it. I told him I could 
see, at last, how I had kept up my early 
fashion in reading the Bible all my 
life. It was no wonder I didn’t under- 
stand it, when I put in so many * pass- 


overs."—FZ. #. M. in Fabberwok. 


BRONCHITIS 


Is an inflammation of the bronchial tubes — 
the air-passages leading into the lungs. 
Few other complaints are so prevalent, or 
call for more prompt and energetic action. 
As neglect or delay may result seriously, 
effective remedies should always be at 
hand. Apply at once a mustard poultice to 
the upper part of the chest, and, for internal 
treatment, take frequent doses of 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


©. O. Lepper, Druggist, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
writes: ‘ My little sister, four years of age, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had almost 
given up hope of her recovery. Our family 
physician, a skilful man and of large experi- 
ence, pronounced it useless to give her any 
more medicine, saying he had done all it was 
possible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. As a last resort, we determined to 
try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and I can truly 
say, with most happy results. After taking 
a few doses she seemed to breathe easier, 
and, within a week, was out of danger. We 
continued giving the Pectoral until satisfied 
she was entirely well. This indisputable 
evidence of the great merit of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral has given me unbounded confl- 
dence in the preparation, and I recommend 
it to my customers, knowing it cannot. disap- 
point them.” 

“Ayers Cherry Pectoral cured me of a bad 
cough and my partner of bronchitis. I know 
of numerous cases in which this preparation 
has proved very beneficial in families of 


Young Children, 


so that the medicine is known among them 
as ‘the consoler of the afflicted,’’”’—Jaime 
Rufus Vidal, San Cristobel, San Domingo. 

“A short time ago, I was taken with a 
severe attack of bronchitis. The remedies 
ordinarily used In such cases falled to give 
me relief. AJmost fn despair of ever finding 
anything to cure me, 1 bought a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was helped 
from the first dose. I had not finished one 
bottle before the disease left me, and my 
throat and lungs were as sound as ever,” — 
Geo. B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa. 


Aver's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY , 


QR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


bid by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


INVESTMENTS 


In Mineral or Timber Lands in Kastern mentacky 
West Virginia and the South-western part of Old 
Virginia, or in lots and acre propert in or near the 
new and coming towns of Old Virginia,will pay over 
bt] Capitalists and small investors address 


er 
0 torneré unsellor-at-Law, 0 
Wall St.. New York City,or 


Bristol. Tenn. 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY, 


Book, by Arthur Hope. The Latest and 
best work on the subject, thoroughly 
practical and clear. The book of all oth- 
ers for the amateur and professional. 
New proeesses, hitherto unpublished. 
Writesan eminent photograp ver,*Your 

ue.” Beau- 
lescriptive 
be By mail 
50 


circular. Paper covers, ¢ 
on receipt of price. THE JOHN 
Publishers, 55 State Street, Chicago. 
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mx WANT Shade Fasteners, 
c8T IN THE WORLD. 
Hold L, ran Tack: Reubopeten 
them “Address the WYANT MEG-O0lOhicngs: Ti 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 


Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass, 


EYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., offers guaranteed 7 per cent Farm Mort- 
ages, Electric and Gas Bonds, Bank and other divi- 
dead paying stocks. Address us for particulars. East- 
ern Office: 1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ALMER’S Pronouncing Dictionary of 2500 musical 
terms, 25 cents post-paid. H, R, ER, Box 


2841, N. Y. city. | 


“ After I had the profit and delight 


RIFTY, SAVING 
PRUDENT 


Store-keepers of America, we appeal to your intelligent 
eye and comprehensive judgment as careful buyers, to 


try us with one sample order for 


READY- EB 


CLOTHING. We would like to have you compare our 
goods with | ey have in your store from other man- 
t 


ufacturers. 


e reader is not a merchant, please ask 


your dealer for garments bearing this well-known label: 


Od Ld he 
a EBIMIRIRIRCA 


7 Pd a 
Arpt S¢ hy CLE MAL / 


We are willing to ship out Clothing on approval, and 


——. pay return charges on any goods you do not liko after 


. 
.,* 


If our goods are not better made, 


fscea better trimmed, better Atting, and from fifteen to forty 
is per cent. cheaper than any other firm in America will 
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ho ' sell for, we will return your money. We turn our stock 
* eight times every year, and are satisfied with 5% profit. 


TERMS, WHOLESALE ONLY, no discounts; net cash. 


ED, L. HUNTLEY & CO., Wholesale Tailors, 
122 & 124 Market 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
REFERENCES. — First National Bank of Chil- 


cago, capital 83,000,000; Continental National Bank 
of Chicago, capital $2,000,000. 


Send for our Illustrated Price List. 


The Faith that Makes Faith- 
ful.—By William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, Eight sermons: 
“Blessed be Drudgery,” “I had a 
Friend,” “A Cup of Cold Water,” and 
“Wrestling and Blessing,” by Mr. Gan- 
nett, and “Faithfulness,” “Tenderness,” 
“The Seamless Robe,” and “The Di- 
vine Benediction,” by Mr. Jones. 
Square 18mo, 137 pages. Imitation 
parchment, 50 cents; cloth, full gilt, 
$1.00; special paper edition, ten copies 
for $1.50, this edition sold by the pub- 
lishers only in packages of ten. 


Frances E. Willard says of it: ‘The Faith 
that Makes Faithful is purely Unitarian. But 
it says in style as classic as was ever penned, 
and with an imagery the most unique and 
chaste, what Sam Jones says in the dialect of 
his section, ‘Quit your meanness.’ The book 
was such a help to me in my endeavor to quit 
my Own, that I wrote a little notice of it in 
some paper, and a young Methodist minister 
seeing what I had said, sent for the book, then 
sent mea reproving line because, he said, I 
had misled him; he did not wish to read the 
writings of a Unitarian, and wondered thata 
Methodist, like myself , would speak of them 
with praise. Whereupon I wrote back to him, 
mildly inquiring if he had never received ben- 
efit from the sayings of Socrates, Marcus Au- 
relius, Epictetus,—if he had not, in hisyclassic 
course at college, spent considerable time 
over the writings of Unitarians who lived in 
Greece and Rome, and if a man who wrote so 
reverently of God, and so helpfully of our du- 
ties to our fellow men with whom we live, was 
to be cast out of the synagogue because he 
lived in the nineteenth century, rather than in 
the last before Christ or the first after him, 
At this, the young man had tlie grace to write 
again, telling me that he looked upon himself 
as impertinent, and though I had thought so 
when the first note came, I was well assured 
that he was not, when I had read the second,” 


The Unending Genesis; or, Cre- 
ation Ever Present. By H. M. Sim- 
mons. Contents: The Old Genesis 
Story; The Firmament of Space, 
Worlds Rounded and Rolling, Worlds 
Warmed, “ Let there be Light,” Com- 

ounds and Crystals, Sea and Land, 

he Air Firmament, Plant Creation, 


Animal Creation, The Mental Domin- 


ion, Moral and Spiritual Creations. 
Paper, square 18mo., III pages. 25 
cents. 


Here the story of the creation is told in a 
reverential, loving spirit, atta | so clearl 
how evolution has been going on for hundreds 
of centuries, and must still go on, and rors 
also how one over-ruling power works throug 
all, with a perfect and beautiful mathematical 

recision. Far from decreasing our reverence 
or truth and beauty, it only increases tenfold 
our love for it. The story is told so simply 
and plainly, that any mother could use it and 
make it intelligible to little children. Poor 
little innocents! how their brains must reel 
over the effort to take in literally the old Bible 
story, and there are Liberals who object to 
teaching it to them as fairy lore. To such 
this book will prove a blessing, and besides 
teaching how this creation is unending, it will 
be likely to awaken in a child’s mind a desire 
for further knowledge of the natural sciences— 


-ataste most desirable to cultivate—ZMrs. L. 


F. Furness, in Unity. 


Browning’s Women.—By Mary 
E. Burt, with an introduction by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, D, D., LL. D. 
Cloth, 16mo, 236 pages. $1.00. 

We can cordially recommend her little vol- 
ume to not only individual readers, but to 
members of the Browning Clubs who are en- 


deavoring to make_a special study of the 
poet,— Boston Transcript, — — | 


Evolution.—Popular lectures and 
discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association. One volume, fine cloth, 
408 pages, illustrated, with complete 
index. Price, $2.00. Also printed as 
fifteen separate pamphlets at 10 cents 
each, or all to one address for $1.20. 


One of the most systematic, concise, and 
comprehensive presentations in popular form 
of the foundation and theory of evolution. 
Excellent, .. succinct,. . interesting.— Pudlec 
Opinion. 

A collection of essays, exhibiting the doc- 
trine of Evolution as applied to religious, 
scientific and social matters, by well-read and 
cultivated gentlemen. Scholarly and _ in- 
structive; we commend the book.—Wew York 
Sun, 

The mode of presentation seems to me ad- 
mirably adapted for *popularizing Evolution 
views.—Herbert Spencer. 

I think your schedule attractive and valu- 
able.— Fohn Fiske. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 


1, Herbert Spencer: His life, writings 
and philosophy. Daniel Greenleaf Thomp- 


son. 

2. Charles Robert Darwin: His life, 
works, and influence. Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick. 

3. Solar and Planetary Evolution: How 
suns and worlds come into being. Garrett P. 
Serviss., 

4. Evolution of the Earth: 
geology. Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

5. Evolution of Vegetal Life: 
Potts. 

6. Evolution of Animal Life: 

W. Raymond, Ph.D. 

7. The Descent of Man: His origin, an- 
tiquity, growth. E. D. Cope, Ph.D. 

8. Evolution of Mind: Its nature and de- 
velopment. Dr. Robert G. Eccles. 

9. Evolution of Society: Families, tribes, 
states, classes. James A. Skilton. 

10. Evolution of Theology: Develop- 
ment of religious beliefs. Z. Sidney Samp- 
son, e 

11. Evolution of Morals: Egoism, altru- 
ism, utilitarianism, etc. Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

12. Proofs of Evolution: The eight main 
scientific arguments. Nelson C. Parshall. 

13. Evolution as Related to Religious 
Thought: Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

14. The Philosophy of Evolution: Its re- 
lation to prevailing systems. Starr H. 
Nichols. 

1s. The Effects of Evolution on the Com. 
ing Civilization: Rev. Minot J. Savage. 


Poems and Essays of James Vila 
Blake. Two volumes uniformly bound 
in dark blue cloth, paper labels, red 
top, uncut edges; Poems, 188. pages; 
Essays, 216 pages; $1.00 each. Either 
volume sold separately. % 

A new essayist and a new poet, and strange 
to say, both in the same man; especially 
strange when we are compelled to add that 
when we read the essays he seems_@ born es- 
sayist, and when we read the poems, he seems 
a born poet.—New York Evangelist.. 


Religion and Science as Allies, 
or Similarities of Scientific and Relli- 
gious Knowledge. By James Thomp- 
son Bixby. New paper edition, 12mo, 
226 pages, 30 cents; cloth edition 50 
cents 


The reconciliation of science and religion is 
always a fascinating theme and it has never 
been treated with more interest than by Mr. 
Bixby.—P4hiladelphia Press, 
~ Any book advertised will be sent prepaid by mail 
or mA on receipt p Ayko For $5.00 a with 
ania foe, wil cee Sn © oe cote See 

: one year , 
applying both i haamaelb dod new qubicriptionh. 
Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


The story of 
William 


Rossiter 


Announgements, 
Ten Weeks, Ten Cents.— Unity will be sent 


to any address not now on our list ten weeks 
for ten cents. Subscribers are requested to 
show this offer to their friends. Postoffice mis- 
sion workers may order as many extra copies 
as they can use at this rate. 


The Western Unitarian Anniversaries. 
will be held in Chicago, May 6, 7 and 8, the 
day meetings at All Souls Church, corner 
Oakwood Boulevard and Langley Ave., and 
the evening meetings in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, on Oakwood, just opposite All 
Souls. 

The following is the order of exercises as far 
as at present arranged: 

Tues,—May 6, 8 p.m. In the Oakland Meth- 
odist Church, the opening sermon, by 
Rev. W.C. Gannett, of Rochester, N. ¥. 

Wed,—May 7. In AllSouls Church. g-10<. 
m. A devotional meeting. 

10-12 a.m. Business session of the con- 
ference. Opening addresses, reports, etc., 
and a fifteen minutes’ paper on P. O. 
Mission Work, by Prof. H. D. Hatch, 
of Chicago. Intermission. 

2-3 pm. An hour devoted to the busi- 
ness of the Western Unitarian S. S. So- 
ciety, in charge of its officers. 

3-4 p.m. Paper by Rev. N. M. Mann, 
of Omaha, to be followed by discussion. 
4-5 p.m. The Proposed Western Ad- 
visory Missionary Board, to the consid. 
eration of which the officers of all 
Western State Conferences and the 
Western Agent of the A, U. A. have 
been especially invited. 

8 p.m. In the Methodist Church. 
Theodore Parker Memorial Services. 
Poem—James Vila Blake, Chicago. 
Parker, the Man and Reformer—W., J. 
Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

Parker, the Thinker—John W. Chad- 
wick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Parker, the Pastor—Mrs. 
Cheney, of Boston. 

Thurs.—g-10 a.m. In All Souls 
Devotional meeting. 

10-11 a.m. The Western Unitarian 

Conference—Its work and mission— 

Mrs. S. C. Ll. Jones. 

11-12 a. m. easures of Church Suc- 

cess—Rey. F. L. Hosmer, Cleveland, O. 

Discussion. 

Intermission. 

2-3:30 p. m. ‘“ The Humanitarian’s 

Demand on the Churches.”—Henry D. 

Lloyd, Winnetka, Il. 

Discussion. 

3:30 p.m. Closing business session. 
p.m. Public platform meeting in the 

Methodist Church, at which Rev. A. 

W. Gould, of Manistee, Mich. Rev. 

L. J. Duncan, of Sheffield, Ill., Rev. 

S. M. Crothers, of Si. Paul, Minn., 

and Rev. C. J. Bartlett, of Kalamazoo, 

are expected to speak. 

On Monday evening, May 5, the delegates 
will be welcomed by a reception at All Souls 
Church. On Tuesday forenoon and afternoon 
the Woman’s Western Unitarian Conference 
will hold its annual sessions -in All Souls 
Church. 


Ednah JD. 
Church. 


PROGRAMME. 


10:00 A.M, Address of the President, Mrs. 
Victoria Richardson. 

10:10 A. M., Reports of Secretary and Treas- 
urer. Announcement of Dele- 
gates. 

10:40 A M., Reportof National Postoffice Mis- 
sion Committee—Miss F, Le- 
Baron, Elgin, Ill. 

10:50 A. M.,Methods in Postoffice Mission 
Work—Mrs. M. 5S. Savage, 
Cooksville, Wis. 

11:05 A. M., A Uniform Record Book—Henry 
I). Hatch, Chicago. 

11:15 A. M., Testimony from Workers and Pa. 
rishoners in Postoffice Mission— 
Mrs. J. R. Effinger and Miss L 
Dunning, Chicago; Miss D.Per- 
vier, Mineral, lll.; Mrs. Emil 
Fuller, Sheldon, Iowa; Miss Bai- 
ley, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Miss 

ates, Charleston, S. C.; Mrs. 
H. McConnell, Denver, Col. 

12:30 P. M., Intermission. 

2:co m&. M., Devotional Service, led by the 
Rev. Mila F. Tupper, La Porte, 
Ind. ¥ 

2:20 Pp. M., The responsibility of Liberals in 
Religion in Training their Chil- 
dren — Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

2:40 Pp. M. The Claims and Work ofthe Wom- 

_an’s Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence — Mrs. J. C. Learned, St.” 
Louis, Mo. 

3:00 P.M., The Aim of the National Alli- 
ance—Mrs. Judith Andrews, 
Boston, Mass. 

3:20 p. M. Addresses from the delegates of 
the New York League—Mrs. B. 
W. Dix and Mrs. Theodore Wil- 
liams. 

3:40 P. M., Business and Letters of Greeting. 

Directors’ Meeting, Wednesday, 9:30 A. M. 

ENTERTAINMENT, AND HOW TO GET THERE 

All delegates to the Western Unitarian 

Conference to be held in Chicago, May 6, 7, 

8, will please note the following: 

“All Souls Church is sit on Oakwood 

; one block west of Cottage Grove 
e Cars, which start from. the center of 


town on Wabash Avenue. Do not get into 
the green car, which is sometimes a second 
car in the train, as that is switched off for 
Indiana Avenue. The homes of All Souls 
Church will be thrown open so far as practicable 
to the delegates in attendance. Those desir- 
ing private aceommodations are requested to 
write to Mrs. S. W. Lamson, 3991 Ellis Ave- 
nue. For those preferring hotel accommoda- 
tions the following special rates have been 
arranged for rooms on the European plan: 

Auditorum Hotel, $2.00 per day. 

Gore’s Hotel on Clark street, near Grand 
Pacific, $1.00 per day. 

Windsor Hotel on Dearborn street, between 
Monroe and Madison, $1.00 per day. 

Grace Hotel, corner Clark and Jackson 
streets, 75 cents per day. 

At the Auditorum they propose to give 
especially good rooms, and the cable cars pass 
the buildin It is within about thirty min- 
utes ride of the Church. The situation and 
the interests of the building makes this the 
most desirable. The Gore is a new hotel 
well furnished. Noon lunches will be served 
in the Church by the ladies. Supper can be 
obtained at a good family hotel or cheaper 
restaurants in neighborhood of the Church, by 
those who do not care to go down into the 
city. ‘The Church will be open continuously 
and the guests are invited to use it as much 
possible. 


The usual application has been made for 
reduced rates on railroads, which will’ be re- 
ported as soon as heard from. 

Joun R. EFFINGER, Secrefary. 


Chicago Calendar. 
CHURCH OF THE MeEss1aAuH.—Corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Services at 10:45 A. M. 


Unity Cuurcu.—Corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday services at 11 A. M. 

Att Souts CHurcH.—Corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Minister. Sunday, May 4, Mr. Jones 
will preach at 11 A. M.on “ House-Building,”’ 
and at 8 Pp. mM. will repeat the same sermon. 

Unity Cuurcu, Hinsdale.—Herbert Taft 
Root, minister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THe Chicago Institute lecture next week 
will be postponed on account of the Meetings 
of the Western Conference. 


Western Unitarian Conference. 

The Treasurer of the Conference has re- 

ceived the following sums on account of cur- 
rent expenses for year ending May 1, 1890: 

Amount previously acknowledged. . $2,365 90 

April 28. Mrs. Etta Tiffany, Deer 

Park, Ill. (Annual 
membership.) . . 

28. Rev. Leslie W.and Lila 
F. Sprague, Monroe, 
Wis. (Annual mem- 
berehips.) . . « « 

28. D. L. Shorey, Church 
of the Messiah, Chi- 
sh ea igs vg 

28. H. J. McFarland, Chi- 
en 6a 8 ete 8 

28. Jerome Beecher, Chi- 
CAGO.. --4 2. 2 oF 

29. First Unitarian Church, 
DeMoines, Iowa. 

29. Rev. L. Duncan, 

wi, Springfield, Ill. (an- 
nual membership.) 

29. Mrs. Kate i Duncan, 
Springfield, Ill, (an. 
nual membership.) 

29. Rev. H. M. Simmons, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


I 0O 


1.00 


25.00 


$2,500 go 

The amount, $118.00, from Third Church, 

Chicago, should be counted among contribu- 

tions from churches, zof on Guarantee Fund, 
as reported last week. 


“In the Home.” 

We have now ready the next series o 
lessons in the “Six Years’ Course of Study,’» 
bearing the above title. Each years’ work is 
in two parts: 1. A Study of Religion; 2. A 
Study of Duties. “In the Home) is the first 
in “ A Study of Duties,” and has been care- 
fully laid out in twelve lessons, each arranged 
with suggestions for class-work, suited to 
both younger and older scholars. There is a 
page of reference helps for teachers, and a 
blank leaf at the end for mottoes and re 
marks. This series is worked out by the 
skilled, incisive mind of W. C. Gannett. 
Price per single copy, 15 cents; per dozen, 
$1.25. Western Unitarian S. S. Society, 175 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Capitalists and Small Investors read “War” 
Robertson’s advertisement in this paper. 
FOR 5 


8% NET GUARANTEED vex. 
At Sheffield, Ala., 2 Sutbhie wate. May 1,8 & 9, 


If improved within six months. Sheffield is on the 
Louisville & Nashville R. R., the East Tenn., Va. & 
Ga. R. R., and the Birm 4 & Tennes- 
see River R. R., and at head of navigation on the 
Tennessee River. 388 man 5 


’ 


aOR Ce: 
CREAM 
BAKING POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for more than a 
quarter of acentury. It is used by the United States Government. 
Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest 


Purest and Most Healtkful. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking 


Powder does not contain Amonia, Lime or Alum. 
Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER Co. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


ST. LOUIS. 


—— 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Watch these columns from 
2eor3 weeks for ZA VOICE 72 
Voice from New York bama. “I am not yet 19 
years old. I was at work on 
a farm for @12 amonth. I 
‘am oow selling your famous 
mums, end making over 
82 &® month. Every- 


body wants one.” Henry 
Slater, Birmingham, Ala. 


On account of a forced man- 
ufacturer's sale 195,000 
ten dollar Photo- 
graph Albumesare to be 
sold to the people for @® each 
Boundin Koyal Crimson Silk 
Velvet Plush.Charmingly dee- 
orated insides. Handsomest 
Bs we, albums inthe world. Largest 
Size. Greatest bargains ever 
ee tee known. Agents wanted. Lib- 
__ rom 8 SAorograpn. _ eral terms. Big money fot 
agents. Any one can become «@ successful agent. Selle itself 
on sight—little or no talking necessary. Wherever shown, 
every one wants to purchase. Agents take hundreds and thou- 
sande of orders with rapidity never before known. Great fits 
awalt every worker. oT are making fortunes. dies 
make as muchas men. You, reader, can do as well as any 
one. Full information and terms free, together with par- 
ticulars and terms for our Family Bibles, Books and Periodicals. 
Better write us at once and see for yourself. After you know 
all, wes conclude to go no further, why no harm is done. 
Ajddress, ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Meine. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer's Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
31.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO, Gixcaco, tua 
ee 


BY CARRIAGES | 


_ 
make a specialty of manufactur 
im Baby woo A to sell direct 
to private parties. You can, 
therefore, do better with me than 
with a dealer. Carriages 


Delivered Free of Charge 


to all tain the Unitei States, 
Send for Lilustrated a 
fron 


) e2%4 tt 0 yy Sxicago 


ON30DAYS’ TRIAL 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


oth is cup shape, with Self- 
— Ballin center, adapts 

itself to all positions of the body, while | 

the ballin thecup presses back the 


with th r. With light pressure the 
securely day and night, and a radical 


; Zrahte d ch Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
“EGGLESTON TRUSS co.. Chicago, til. 


THE ELKHART CARRIAGE & 
s\_ HARNESS MFG. 60. 
For 16 Years have sold Cone 


Ask Him! Who? 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


- BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
What? Why on Scales 


He Pays the Freight.” 


The Most oe a poe 
For infants Binet 
prepared Food, adapted to the 
Pamphle ee res, Wostean hg: Co. 
(one ‘abel, pe cing As 


intestines just as a gpereen Foe | | 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


1, AS A CALLING FOR YOUNG MEN. 
2, AS A CALLING FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


BY REV, J, T. SUNDERLAND. 


Boston: Geo, H. Ellis. Price: Cloth, soc; Paper, 25c. 


“Its spirit is earnest; its style is apmpsy, | it is the 
best estimate of the liberal ministry as a life-work we 
have ever seen.’’— Universalist Record. 


‘* The book is earnest, honest, noble. We commend 
it to all parents, as they deltberate on what they shall 
do with their sons and deughters. We commend it to 
all young men and womien who are pondering in their 
hearts the momentous problem as to what they shall 
undertake for a life-work.”—Dr. J. COLEMAN ADAMS, 
Chicago. 


‘I have read with great interest your book on the 
Liberal Ministry, gps 2 your plea for the admission 
of women. In this country the preaching woman is 
unknown; but what you write upon the qualification of 
women for the whole ministry has my entire sympa- 
thy.”—Dr, A. Kugnen, Leiden, Holland. 


“Do you know any way to supply me with a hundred 
copies for use in my Post Office mission work,’”’—REv, 
JouHN Brown, Lawrence, Kansas. 


“Most excellent! I have met with no treatment of 
the subject of the second essay at all to be compared 
with it,’”—Pror. Geo. L. Cary, Meadville, Pa, 

May be ordered from the Publisher, or from the office 
of **The Unttartan,” Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


PAMPHLETS FROM THE ~ INDEX.” 


Messianic Expectations. By Rabbi Solo. 


mon Schindler. I. Introductory, § cents; 
II. Two Thousand Years Ago, 5 cents; III. 
The Carpenter’s Son, 5 cents; 1V. Judaism 
the Mother and Christianity the Daughter, 
5 cents. V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. 
The five lectures for 20 cents. 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine ot Vicari- 
ous Atonement. By W.H. Spencer. 5 cents. 
Evolution in Its Relations to Evangelical 
n. By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. 
Chadbourn and Prof. Asa Gray. § cents. 


On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis 
W. Newman. 5 cents. 


The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothing- 
ham. 5 cents. 


Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles 
Voysey. 10 cents. 
God in the Constitution. By Rev. Arthur B. 
Bradiord. 10 cents. 
All these to one Address, 50 cents. 
Any dook advertised by us witt be sent pre Said by matl 
or express on receipt of price. For dea cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 
Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
TE YANKEE BLADES =r 
Ser | 


Line 10 cent 


er 4e40 


POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 
H re By Harris Poe Johnson. The IDEA 4 
REMOTE FROM THE WoRLD; its origi 
and extinction. 2,000 sold in one day. If not sold in 
— book store, will send it postpaid for 20 cents. A 


ress Clinton S. Zimmerman, Publisher, 230 La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ul. 


_-A book ~ 
He ee ee USER: 26 houses 
of all ines, from two rooms up, sent postpaid upoR 
receipt of 25 cents. . 
Address CHICAGO BUSINESS RECORD 

132 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, 


1. 


Agents’ profits ‘month. Will eit 4 

or forfeit. ie portraits just out. A 
t free to i 

PP toon 


all. ; : ® 
Son, 2 Bond St., NeY 


